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Manufactured by D. W. KARN & CO., Colston Hall. 
WOODSTOCK, ONTARIO, CANADA. | OCTOBER, 26, 17, 18; 19, 1688. 
Fn ao or BOS a Patron : Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen. 
The Karn Organ is a reproduction of the Pipe Organ in| President : H.R.H. The Duke of Edinburgh, K.G. 
miniature, of pre-eminent value as an effective music exponent for | PRINCIPAL PERFORMERS. 
the Home. | Madame ALBANI, Miss ANNA WILLIAMS, Madame TREBELLI, 
OUR AIM has not been to see how cheaply an organ can be Madame PATEY, Madame. BELLE COLE, 
built, BUT HOW CHEAPLY A FIRST-CLASS .ORGAN can be made. hess EDWARD LLOYD, Mr. Me. SANTLEY. Mr. ‘WATKIN MILLS, 
OUR CLAIM is that we are building organs equal to, if not | Sir Charles Hallé’s Full Band of 95 Performers. 
surpassing, all others, at the very lowest reasonable prices. | Coommcheactiie.suinsseasocecobecnsctetse nonccestssbe eeaeaenta tra caenat tees Sir Charles Hallé. 
TuEspAY Morninc :—ELIJAH (Mendelsohn) 
COMPARISON CHEERFULLY INVITED. | Tuespay EveNtNc :—IPHIGENIA IN TAURIS, Act 1, Soli and Choms 
BECO igs TARE BOS (Gluck); Festival Overture in C, Op. 124 (Beethoven) ; Concerto, Pianoforte and 
New Illustrated Catalogue & Price Lists Free of the | Orchestra, in A minor (Schumann) ; Introduction and Closing Scene from Tristan 
and Isolde (Wagner); Two Légendes, Nos. 9 and 10, from. Op. 55 (Dvorak) ; 
SoLE EvuROPEAN AGENTS: | and Vocal Selections, etc. 


WEDNESDAY MorRNING :—FOURTH MASS, IN C MAJOR (Cherubini) ; 


THE SCHREIBER PIANO CO., | THE ROSE OF SHARON (Mackenzie). 


| WEDNESDAY EveNING :—ROMEO AND JULIET, Dramatic Symphony 
18, BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W. | (Berlioz) ; Overture, Euryanthe (Weber); Ballet Music, from Polyeucte (Gounod); 
| Huldigung’s March (Wagner) ; and Vocal. Selections, etc. 


METZLER & CO0.’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. WALPURGIS MIGHT (Mendelssohn) 


THURSDAY EvENING: — GRAND. EVENING CONCERT — including 


| Pastoral Symphony ‘Beethoven); Traume (Study for Orchestra) (Wagner) = : 
Orchestral Suite, in : (Dvorak): and Vocal Selections, etc. 
j Fripay Morninc.—MESSIAH (Handel). 


? ; Programmes, etc., Ticket Office, Colston Hall, Bristol. 
Composed by A..G. CROWE. 


Performed every evening at Freeman Thomas’ Promenade Concerts, 
Covent Garden. Piano Solo-(beautifully illustrated), 2s. net. Vocal 


a at Tec hae “Marie Roze Opera Company, 


Also performed at Freeman Thomas’ Promenade Concerts, Covent 
Garden, with great success :— 














Under the joint direction of 





KITCHEN LANCERS. By Epwarp RAYNER. Specially Illus- CotongL HENRY Mapieson and Mr. N. Vert. 
trated by E J. WHEELER, Esq: 2s. net. ; 
WHITE MOUSIE QUADRILLE.. By: Warwick WiLiams. Artistes: 
Beautifully Illustrrted. 2s, -net: Mpmz. MARIE ROZE,- 
. KETTLE-DRUM POLKA. By A. SkrimsHiRe, Beautifully Motiz. CARLOTTA DESVIGNES 
Illustrated. _ 2s. net. ; : 
; : Stenorr PASINI, ABRAMOFF, 
sess ay By E. H. Prout. Beautifully Illustrated SIMONETTI, AND ‘ BISACCTA. 
(Violin), (Pianoferte, &c.} 


ORCHESTRAL PAR‘S Now READY, 





September 15, LEAMINGTON | September 20, SourHampTor 


METZLER’S RED ALBUM. —“T7-Gt. Manvane {0-9 RobSaea 





Nos. i, 2, and 3 dee ner -vembs- »  19,BouURNEMOUTH »  .°22, RacnhMonpD 
In handsome cover specially illustrated for this new series by E. J. oO COMPOSE _-RIDGEWAY and CO., ‘Pp 
_ « WHeEEtEr, Esq. T o, Argyl eas W., ante the REVISING, PRI PRINT a 
Price One Shilling. ; PUBLISHI of Masia Works low terms. e finest 
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Professional Cards. 


The subscription for a “ card” space in these 
columns ts £1 108. for six months, and £1 
perquarter—payable in advance, including copy 
of the paper each week. Subscriptions should be 
sent to the manager of THE MusicaL WoRLD, 
1382, Strand, London, W.C. 


Conductors and Composers, 


Mr. FREDERIC H. COWEN, 
73, Hamilton Terrace, 
St. John’s Wood, N.W. 
Mr. F. KILVINGTON HATTERSLEY, 
A.R.A.M. 
(Professor of the Pianoforte, Composer, and Conductor 
17, Finsbury Park Villas, 
Green Lanes, N. 
Mr. ALBERT VISETTI, 


(Professor of Singing, Composer, and Conductor), 
12, Westbourne Park Terrice, W. 


Mr. F. St. JOHN LACY, 
(Professor of Singing, Composer, and Vocalist (baritone), 
Fitzroy Mansion, Charlotte Street, 
Fitzroy Square, W. 
Mr. H. MARTIN VAN LENNEP 
( Teacher of Singing, Composer, and Conductor), 
Address—-7, Wimpole Street, 
Cavendish Square, W. 
Mr. G. ARTHUR HIGGS, F.C.O. 
L. Mus. and Tallis Gold Medalist, T.C.I.. Pupil of 


Mr. Albert Visett?. Teacher of Singing, Harmony, 
Conductor, and Vocalist. (Baritone). 


Address—Trinity College, Eipeidéei, W. 


Mr. LOUIS N. PARKER, A.R.A.M., 
(Composer, Conductor, Later, 


Sherborne, Dorset. 



































Cenors. 


Miolix. 





Mr. BARTON McGUCKIN 
(Operas, Concerts, and Oratorio), 
care of Mr. ALFRED MoUvL, 


Or, 270, Elgin Avenue, Maida Vale, W. 


26, Old Bond Street, W. 





Mr. SEYMOUR JACKSON 
(Concerts and Oratorio), 
Old Trafford, Manchester. 





Mr. PAYNE CLARKE 
(Concerts and Oratorio), 
28, Devonshire Street, Islington, N 





Mr. J. DALGETY HENDERSON, 
Gothic Lodge, 


Lordship Lane, S.E. 





Mr. REDFERN HOLLINS, 
30, St. Stephen’s Avenue, 


Shepherd’s Bush, W. 





Mr. BERNARD LANE, 
40, Stanley Gardens, 


Belsize Park, W. 





Chevelier EDWARD SCOVEL 
(Opera, Concerts, and Oratorio), 
Villa d’Este, 


Lake Como, Italy. 





Mr. W. ESMOND, 
24, Upper Mount Street, Dublin. 





Mr. RAPHAEL GORDON 
(Opera, Concerts, and At Homes), 
care of SIGNOR ODOARDO BarRI, 
60, Margaret Street, W. 
Or 97, Talbot Road, Bayswater, W. 





Baritones. 
Mr. WALTER CLIFFORD 








(Oratorio, Opera, and Concerts), 





Hocalists—Sopranos. care of N. VERt, Esq., 
Madame VALLERIA < 6, Conk Street. 
(Opera and Concerts), . FREDERI 
Bosworth House, Husband's Bosworth, F ews ba oat 
Rugby. 19. Canfield Gardens, $, Hampstead. 





Miss EDITH DESMOND 
(Opera and Concerts), 
care of Nolan & Jackson. 


Miss KATE FLINN 
(Concerts and Oratorio), 
41, Welbeck Street, 
Cavendish Square, W. 


Miss AGNES LARKCOM 
Has removed to 


158, Portsdown Road, W. 


Madame ISABEL G Sone. LRAM, .... 
(Concerts and Oratorio, 
29, Albany Street, Regent’ s Park, N.W. 


Contraltos, 
Miss JOSEPHINE CRAVINO 


(Conceris and Ora‘erce , 
2, Sedgmoor Villas, 
Private Lessons given. Camterwell, S.E. 
Miss MARY E. DAKIN, R.A.M. 


(Mez. Sop.), 
(Ballad, Oratorio, ‘re. 
31, Monmouth Road, 


Bayswater, London, W. 
Miss LENA LITTLE, 


(Concerts), 
42, Norfolk Square, Hyde Park, W. 
Madame OSCAR a 


‘6, goo Road, 
Edgbaston, Birmingham. 


‘Miss AGNES JANSON requests that. all 
communications respecting engagements may 
be sent to her new address, 36, Albion Place, 
Hyde Park, W. ; ox to Mr. N. Vert, 6, Cork 

Street, W. ee ee 
































Mr. NORRIS CROKER, 
Egremont, Croxted Road, 
West Dulwich, S.E. 





Mr. JOSEPH LYNDE 
(Oratorio, Opera, and Concert), 
63, Stafford Place, 
Buckingham Gate, S.W. 
Mr. ALBERT REAKES 


(Bass-Baritone, of the “ London Ballad Singers,” 
Oratorios, Concerts, &c.) : 


30, Lancaster Road, 
Notting Hill, W. 
Herr RAGNAR GREVILLIUS 
(Concerts, Oratorio, and Opera’ 
70, Portsdown Road, Maida Vale, W. 


Bass. 


Mr. WATKIN MILLS requests that all 
communications respecting engagements 
be sent to his new address, Hyacinth 
Road, Roehampton Park, S.W. 


Harpy. 


Mr. W. T. BARKER 
(Concerts, At Homes, Receptions’ 
49, Ebury Street, Belg Belgravia, S.W. 


Guitar. 


Madame SIDNEY PRATTEN, Guitariste, 
Instructress to H.R.H. Princess Louise, has 
returned to town, 22a, Dorset Street, Port- 
man Square, W., where may be had her 


























Mr. ALLAN CAMPBELL 
(Formerly Pupil of Mr. Henry Holmes and Dr. S. S. Wesley), 
23, Thicket Road, 


Pupils visited and received. Anerley, S.E. 


Mr. LESLIE CROTTY and 
Madame GEORGINA BURNS, 
care of Mr. ALFRED MOUL (sole agent), 
26, Old Bond Street, W. 


The FRASER QUINTET. Misses 
Violet (Vocalist), Ida, and Ethel (Pianist, Violon- 
cello, and Viola), Mabel and Stella (Violinists), 
play Quartets, Solos, Duets, two Pianofortes, &c. 
For Engagements, for Concerts, “At Homes,” 
Dinner and Garden Parties.—Address : 121, Adelaide 
Road, N. W. 


MR. HEALEY’S SPECIAL LIST. 
Telegraphic Address, ‘‘HEALEY’s AGENCY,” LONDON 


Madame LILIAN NORDICA (Soprano) 
(Opera, Oratorio, and Concert), 
Address to 
Business manager, W. B. H&ALEy, 
toa, Warwick Street, W. 


Miss FLORENCE EMERSON (Soprano) 
(Concerts, Oratorio, At Homes, &¢.), 
_ Business Agent, W. B. HEALEY, 
10a, Warwick Street, W. 
Mdlle. verte LABLACHE (Mez. Sop.) 
pera and Concert), 
Business whamane W. B. HEALEY, 
toa, Warwick Street, W. 
Mdlle. HELENE HASTREITER (Contr.) 
(Opera, Oratorio, and Concert), 
Business manager, W. B. HEALEY, 
1oa, Warwick Street, W. 
Madame BELLE COLE (Contralto) 
(Oratorio and Concert), 
Business manager, W. B. HEALEY, 
roa, Warwick Street, W. 


Miss MARGUERITE HALL (Contralto) 
(Oratorio and Concert), 
Business manager, W. B. eTeatey, 
toa, Warwick Street, Ww. 
Miss FALCONAR are 
(Oratorio, Concerts, &¢. 
24, Oppidans Road.,  oiaaess Hill, N.W 
or Business manager, W. B. HEALEy, 
toa, Warwick Street, W. 
Mr. WILLIAM NICHOLL (Tenor) 
28, Belsize Road, N.W., 
Or, Sole Agent, W. B. HEatey, 
toa, Warwick Street, W. 


Mr. JOHN PROBERT (Tenor) 
(Oratorio and Concert), 


Business manager, W. B. HEALEY, 
toa, Warwick Street, W. 
Mr. HENRY PHILLIPS (Tenor) 
Sole Agent, W. B. HEALEy, 
toa, Warwick Street, W. 
Mr. VAUGHAN EDM DR AEe (Baritone)] 
(Concerts and Oratorio 
Business manager, W. B. Heikcay 
toa, Warwick Street, W. 
Mr. MULES BROWN (Baritone) 
(Oratorio and Concert), 
Business manager, W. B. HEALEy, 
10a, Warwick Street, W. 


Mr. HENRY POPE (Bass) 
: Concerts, and Oratorio 
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Institutes and Colleges. 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. Instituted 1822. Incorporated 
by Royal Charter 1830. Under the immediate patronage of 
The Queen and the Royal Family. 
Principal—Dr. A. C. MACKENZIE. 
The NEXT CONCERT will take place in October. 
The MICHAELMAS TERM will begin Monday, September 24th. Examina- 
tion for Admission, Saturday, September 22nd, at 11. 
Tenterden Street, Hanover Square. JOHN GILL, Secretary. 





‘TRINITY COLLEGE, LONDON. For MUSICAL EDUCA- 
TION and EXAMINATION, &c., and for the Granting of Certificates 
and Diplomas in Music. Instituted 1872. 
President - - - - The EARL OF ABERDEEN. 

THE INAUGURAL ADDRESS of the Session will be delivered by the 
Warden (the Rev. H. G. Bonavia Hunt, Mus. D., F.R.S. Edin.), on Tuesday 
Evening, October 9th. Subject : ‘‘Music of the Victorian Era” (first Queen 
Victoria Lecture). 

Michaelmas Term commences on September 24th, when new Students are 
admitted. Prospectuses on application. 

The following is a list of Subjects: Harmony, Counterpoint, Form and 
Orchestration, Composition, Musical Acoustics, Pianoforte, Organ, Figured Bass 
Playing, Transposition, Solo Singing, the Art of Pianoforte Accompaniment, 
Violin, Violoncello, Double Bass, Flute, Oboe, Clarinet, Harp, Horn, Orchestral 
Class, Musical History, Sight Singing, Choral Class, Vocal and Aural Physiology, 
Voice Production, Elocution, French, German, and Italian. 

There are Evening as well as Day Classes. 

All communications to be addressed, ‘‘ Secretary, Trinity College, London, W.” 
from whom tickets for the Inaugural Address may be obtained. 

By Order of the Academical Board. 

Mandeville Place, Manchester Square, W. 


A RE the BEST and CHEAPEST in the market, 
P rofessors and others will find an advantage by 
sending for the Free Illustrated lists. Splendid 
‘[ron-framed PIANOS, full compass trichord, in 
Walnut Wood Cases, at popular prices. Packed 
FREE. Contracts taken for large quantities 
7’ Old Pianos bought for Cash, or taken in exchange. 





WI 


W. G. THOMAS, Pianoforte Manufacturer, 
COSPEL OAK GROVE, MALDEN ROAD, KENTISH TOWN, LONDON, N.W. 








A BLESSING IN EVERY FAMILY. 
HOLLOWAY’S PILLS AND OINTMENT. 


These Remedies have stood the test of FIFTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 
and are pronounced the best medicines for family use. Tens of thousands of written 
testimonials bear witness to their marvellous curative properties. They are acknowledged 
by the whole civilised world to be of the est efficacy in every form of disease. 

Sold by all Chemists and Patent Medicine Vendors. 


Manufactured only at THOMAS HOLLOWAY’S ESTABLISHMENT 


78, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
N B.—Advice gratis at the above address, daily, between the hours of 11 and 3, or by letter. 











(,UILD OF ORGANISTS, 35, WELLINGTON STREET, 
STRAND, W.C. PatTrron—THE Ricutr Rev. THE LorpD BISHOP 

OF Lonpon. 

Established to advance the cause of Church Music and the truest interests of its 
Professors. 

Members of the Church of England and Ireland and the Episcopal Church of 
Scotland are eligible for Election. 

Next Fellowship Examination, October ; last day of entry, September 29. 

Subscription : Professional Organists (Associates), 10s. 6d. per annum ; 
Amateurs Members), 15s. per annum ; Life Subscription, 5 guineas. 

Prospectus and further particulars may be obtained from the Hon. Sec., Dr. J. 
H. Lewis, Staines, Middlesex. 


M USIC SCHOOL—CHURCH OF ENGLAND HIGH 

SCHOOL for GIRLS (Limited), 6, Upper Baker Street, Regent’s Park. 
— Head Music Mistress, Miss Macirone, late Professor of Royal Academy of 
Music. Fee, three guineas per term. Children from 8 to 13 allowed to begin 
and continue for two guineas per term. Pupils not in the School may pay an 
entrance fee of one guinea. The fees payable in advance. Pupils wishing to join 
Violin Class under Mdlle. Gabrielle Vaillant, to send in their names to Miss 
Macirone. F. ]. HOLLAND, Chairman. 


Alt SAINTS’, CLIFTON.—Vacancies for Choristers.—Choral 
Scholarships held by choristers at All Saints’ School, reducing fees to 7gs. 
1ogs. aterm. Apply to the Head Master, All Saints’ School. 


OUR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


PARENTS seeking ENGLISH or FOREIGN SCHOOLS, TUTORS, or 
GOVERNESSES for their children, are invited to write fully to 


J. F. MOON, M.C.P., 


8s, NEWMAN STREET, LONDON, W., 


Who will forward prospectuses and every requisite information, free of charge. 


Particulars required are.: age and sex of pupil, locality preferred (if any), and 
' about what terms will be paid. Housekeepers, Nursery Governesses, and Com- 
panions are also recommended, Hours 11 to 3. Saturdays closed. 


RGAN PIPE DECORATION. — Estimates for Decorating 


Organ Pipes—designs provided if required.—W. Lams, Art Decorator to 
the Trade, 1a, Margaret Street, Regent Street, London. 


SPECIAL TINNED TUBES 


FOR 


TUBULAR PNEUMATIC ORGANS. 




















MELLOWES & .CO., LEAD. PIPE WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 


WANTED, Complete Volumes “Musical World,” bound or 
unbound, for 1839, 1842, 1846, and 1874. State lowest price, D. P., 
Alexandra Road, London, N. W. 





ROBINSON & CLEAVER’S 


ROYAL IRISH CAMBRIC POCKET-HANDKERCHIEFS. 


Samples and Price Lists Post Free. 


Per doz.—Children’s, 1s. 2d. ; Ladies’, 2s, 41/2d.; Gents, 
3s. 6d. 
Hemstitched—Ladies’, 2s. 111/2d.; Gents’, 4s. 11d. 
—_Os— 
ES By APPOINTMENTS TO_THE QUEEN AND THE 
CROWN PRINCESS -OF GERMANY. 


ROBINSON AND CLEAVER, BELFAST. 














facts and Gonmments. 


The question of a Women’s Academy is again under 
discussion in Paris, and proposals, more or less definite, are 
put forward for the election of forty immortal women, who 
shall shine as rival luminaries to the great French Academy 
itself. In England we fear such a proposal would at present 
be premature, for mothers-in-law and wealthy aunts seem 
the only immortals in this country. However, a list might 
perhaps be made of ladies who have distinguished themselves 
in various ways. Of course, it would be headed by George 
Eliot, followed by Harriet Martineau and the Bronté 
sisters. Music would be represented by Miss Maude White, 
Miss Hope Temple, Miss Dora Bright—and, perhaps, Mrs. 
Weldon ; painting by Mrs. Elizabeth Butler and Miss 
Dorothy Tennant; contemporary likerstugs, by Miss Mary 
and Miss Mabel l:obinson, Mrs. Augusta Webster—and by 
whom besides ? 





The Opéra Comique of Paris seems likely to enjoy a 
highly successful season. M. Paravey intends to produce 
with much splendour the “ Roi d’Ys,” in which M. Saleza, 
the new tenor, will appear. M. Saleza, it will be remembered, 
was discovered but three years ago, when he was a shepherd 
in the Pyrenees; but careful training has done much for a 
voice which, if report speak truly, was naturally of great 





W. G. THOMAS’S PIANOS!! 
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beauty. The “Roi d’Ys” will be succeeded by Bizet’s 
“ Pécheurs de Perles,” Litolff's ‘‘Escadron volant de la 
Reine,” M. Lalo’s “ Dante et Béatrix,”’ and finally Massenet’s 
new opera, ‘‘ Esclarmonde,” which is said to surpass all the 
composer’s previous efforts. 


Mons. Planquette having recently arrived in England, 
will put the finishing touches to his new opera, “ Paul 
Jones,” and superintend the preparations for its production, 
a few months hence, at the Prince of Wales’ Theatre. 


Dr. Parry’s ‘‘ Judith” will be given by the Novello Choir 
on December 6th, and, under the direction of the composer, 
at the Crystal Palace on December 15th. 


We know a military man who complains that he has no 
“ear for music.” He says he only recognizes two tunes— 
one is ‘‘ God Save the Queen,” and the other isn’t! 


Mr. Charles Woolhouse will almost immediately publish 
a “Treatise on Musical Intervals, Temperament, and the 
Elementary Principles of Music,” by W. S. B. Woolhouse, 
F.R.AS., dc. The first edition of this work having been 
out of print for some time, the publication of a second will 
be doubly welcome. Mr. Woolhouse’s style is, though 
scholarly, perfect clear—no small recommendation in a book 
of this kind. The headings of the different divisions of the 
book are as follows:—Sound; Intervals; Temperament ; 
Harmonics; Beats of Imperfect Concords; True Intonation ; 
Scales ; Chords; and miscellaneous additions. We like the 
author’s definition of sound immensely; ‘“ Sound is an 
affection of the mind, produced by the action of rapid 
vibratory motions on the organ of hearing.” The italics are 
ours. 


We are heartily glad to learn, on the authority of the 
correspondent of the Daily Telegraph, that in one city of the 
Empire at least the Salvation Army is not to have it all its 
own way. If the example of Hereford should be generally 
followed, the quiet city on the Wye will have eternal claims 
on the gratitude of men—musicians especially. 


“The Three Choir festivals come as a pleasant break in the 
monotony of the unexciting lite led by the typical cathedral town ; 
they exalt music as an art that may now and then turn a population 
aside from its beaten track, and in various ways, direct or indirect, 
they tend to the refinement of the public mind and taste. Apropos 
there is just now a movement in Hereford against brass bands, as 
represented by the performers connected with certain rival religious 
‘armies,’ who love to display themselves in the thoroughfares. The 
‘Town Council was prayed last week by a number of burgesses to 
relieve them from ‘the long-continued and increasing noise caused by 
various assemblies and processions, accompanied by brass bands and 
powerful drums.’ Let nobody imagine that the townsfolk desire a 
crusade against music. I heard the bands yesterday, and am able to 
say that with music they have no concern whatever. Here lies the 
objection to them—an objection expressed with startling force by a 
member of the Decoration Committee what time that body was 
discussing the propriety of engaging a good band to play during Festival 
week in the open space at High Town. A gentleman having mildly 
remarked that they had had enough of brass bands, the member in 
question jumped up and exclaimed, ‘We have had enough of that 
d——d noise, and we shall now be glad to have some music.’ 
Although the refining influence of the divine art has not yet extended 
to the worthy councillor’s language, it is clear that he knows music 
when he hears it. I take him as a representative man (bar the expletive) 
and one of a class to whose existence and strength the recurring 
Festivals have largely contributed. With the reservation aforesaid, 
he is, no doubt, a product of the Festivals.” 





The days of clerkly anathemas are, it seems, not yet 
departed. The candle, the book, and the bell ‘‘as big asa 
dustman’s,” are still in use in a little Italian town, by name 
San-Pietro, near Basale, where a curse of much vigour has 
recently been performed by the local clergy. The reason for 
the curse was simple; a theatrical company announced a 
performance of M. Cavalotti’s comedy, ‘‘Cantique des 
Cantiques.” Something—presumably the title—in this 
apparently harmless piece, stirred up the righteous wrath of 
the priests, and, by means that can scarcely be thought 
parliamentary, they proceeded to do battle with the impious 
actors. First they launched from the pulpit many curses of 
a terrifying nature, sufficient to “rig” a whole fleet of 
Miltonic barks, and to send all the actors, playwrights, and 
critics—‘‘ where, good manners won’t let me tell;” but 
these particular actors were apparently invulnerable, for they 
did not disappear in red fire; and so the baffled priests 
resorted to more practical measures. They stationed 
muscular bell-ringers in all the public bell-towers, and no 
sooner had the performance of the play commenced, than a 
deafening clamour burst from all the bells. 1t lasted until 
the unfortunate audience, stunned by the appalling noise, 
and unable to hear a word of the comedy, were obliged to 
flee from the theatre in despair, to the huge delight of the 
bell-ringing priests. - From which instructive story we infer 
that, in spite of the eulogists of the nineteenth century, 
bigotry is not yet dead; and that, of the three traditional 
factors in ecclesiastical curses, the bell is by far the most 
efiective. 


It seenis that South America is a veritable Eldorado for 
others than Madame Patti. Masini, the tenor, made 750,000 
francs by his recent tour there, and for the forthcoming season 
in the same country, demanded a million francs, although he 
has at last agreed to accept 850,000. 


South America and Italy are far apart. The width of the 
Atlantic is between them. This profound remark is less 
geographical than financial in its application, for Italy would 
seem to be singularly incapable of producing that excellent 
thing, a large salary, if we may judge from two advertise- 
ments in an Italian paper. One announces that there is a 
vacancy in the Cremona band for a second clarionet, whose 
annual salary will be 250 francs! The second states that the 
post of organist in a parish church at Udino, is vacant, the 
yearly emoluments of which amount to the regal sum of 
311 francs 12c. One would like to know on what basis this 
last curious amount is calculated. 


Little enough is heard to-day of Portugese music, and 
we accordingly read with some interest that the Rato Theatre 
of Lisbon will open its season with a new operetta in three acts, 
“Imperador Alchim Fa XVIII.,” composed by M. Rio de 
Carvalho. 


Several Continental journals speak in the highest terms of 
a new oratorio “ 8. Francis,” produced at Malines on the 22nd 


August, by a young Belgian composer, M. E Tinel, and 
with such brilliant success that a repetition of the ‘orm- 
ance for the following week was at once arranged. The 
work, the words of which are by L. de Koninck, is in three 
parts—the life of S. Francis in the world, and his renunciation 
of it ; his religious life ; his death and exaltation. The music 
of M. Tinel is said to display very extraordinary ability, and 
a consummate mastery and appreciation of all that is good 
both in the old and new styles of sacred music; and the 
conclusion of Part I., where the Saint, alone in the silence 
of the night, listens to the heavenly voices which summon. 
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him and chant his renunciation of the world, is said to be | implies that the singing which he teaches is not music at all, and 


worthy of comparison with the finest pages of the great 
masters. We suppose it is hopeless to expect to hear such 
a work in London, and it is now unfortunately too late for 
any of our provincial Festivals. The chief soprano part 
was sung by that accomplished artist, Madame. Lemmens- 
Sherrington. ° 


On the 13thinst. Mad 1me Schumann attained her 69th year. 
this great artist occupies so singular a position in musical 
history, linking the present time with one of the most 
brilliant epochs of the past, that, simply as the wife of 
Robert Schumann, she would always be an interesting figure ; 
but apart from this, she has been the most perfect pianist of 
the century, and the degree to which her marvellous powers 
are still preserved gives a significance far from common to 
the wish that will be uttered by all musicians, ‘“‘ Many happy 
returns of the day.” 


Whoever can the special correspondent of the French 
aper, Le Guide Musical, at the Birmingham Festival have 
oan? It will not, perhaps, be fair to find fault with his 
criticisms. He is quite at liberty to set at low value Dr. 
Parry’s new oratorio; but when he remarks that “ Judith” 
is of the same value as the oratorio of the same name by Dr. 
Bradford, produced a short time ago at-St. James’s Hall, we 
can only imagine that he cannot have heard both works. 
Drs. Parry and Bradford have certainly nothing but their title 
in common. 

But it will be quite fair to point out some very extra- 
ordinary and incorrect statements made by this very special 
correspondent. No wonder that notices of what is going on 
in the English musical world, which appears sometimes in 
the French musical papers, are funny, if the information 
received by their editors is at all like that furnished by the 
correspondent of the Guide Musical. 


First he tells us that Dr. Bradford’s oratorio was 
produced at the “‘ concerts Bach.” The Bach Society (for it 
is probably to this that he alludes) does not always confine 
itself to the works of the Cantor of Leipzig, but hitherto it 
has not brought forward any of Dr. Bradford’s works. 
Again, he speaks of the ‘“‘ Messiah,” the “ Elijah,” and the 
‘“‘ Magnificat ’’ of Bach as works included in every festival 
-scheme. The first two are certainly stock works, but one 
cannot say that yet of Bach’s “ Magnificat.” 


Then he speaks of the “‘ three days’ music.” But the 
Birmingham Festival lasted four. And just at the close of 
‘his notice he gives a very curious piece of news. Miss 
Fanny Davies, whom he kindly classes among Madame 
Schumann’s most brilliant pupils, was heard, he says, for the 
first time. If he meant “at a Birmingham Festival” he 
-ought to have said so. 





MUSICAL TERMS. 


Goethe’s rather appalling assertion that no two persons mean 
-exactly the same thing by any particular expression is never more 
forcibly realized than when applied to musical terminology. To begin 
with, is not the very title of the art, the word “ music” itself, often 
used in the most fearful and wonderful way ? Take, for instance, the 
statement that such and such a vocalist sang “ without music.” Does 
this apparent contradiction mean that he sang without book? Nota 
bit of it. Does it mean that he sang out of tune ? or that his voice 


was unmusical? Dear me, no!—lIt simply means’ that he sang” 


without accompaniment. 


Or take the humble teacher’s announcement set forth on his door*® 
-plate—“ Professor of Music and Singing” —which if it means anything 


suggests that the whole range of his notion of “ music” is confine | to 
pianoforte playing. A relic, no doubt, of the thoughtlessneis and 
ignorance which once prevailed in musical circles—yet it is not so 
very long ago sinc? an influential pianoforte teacher was in the habit 
of telling pupils (themselves intending to be teachers) that unless 
they wished to become composers the study of harmony—“ thorough 
bass” he called it—was wholly unnecessary and superfluous. 


The monopoly of the term “artist” by wielders of the brush and 
pencil proves perhaps no more than that painting was an art before 
music was born ; but even now, despite the high position won—not 
without a struggle —by 2 younger art, the word “ artist” (“ one 
devoted to and skilled in art”) still conveys to many minds the idea 
of a painter a3; a matter of course. But, perhaps, the truth that even 
as a painter nezd not of necassity b2 an artist, so an artist may not 
perhaps be a painter, will never take deep root outside a limited 
artistic circle. 


But a want of certainty and strength in the use of expressions 
connected with our art accompanies too often even the highets 
intellectual culture. One term especially is capable, apparently, of 
meaning anything the speaker chooses :—‘“ Programme music.” 
With some this is a term of opprobrium, applicable to such works as 
“The Battle of Prague,” and similar monstrosities, in which the 
“cries of the wounded ” awaken responsive groans from the listener : 
with others it would be held to include some of the sublimest 
examples of the art. Nearly all, however, seem to regard th: 
“programme ” tendency as a defect. Now if-the term is to be used 
at all, it is surely time that musicians—those at least who write— 
should come to some agreement with regard to its scope and 
meaning. At present, it is rather more ambiguous than Lord 
Burleigh’s famous nod. One authority is seemingly of opinion that 
any piece with a suggestive title is “ programme thusic.” According 
to this, a set of variations constructed on, say, Mozart’s 
simplest lines would become “programme music” if it were called 
“ By the Sea,” or “ In the Woods.” 


Another influential writer states that Schumann’s Fantasia in C 
is distinctly of programme music,—yet we know the poetical 
intention of each movement, as explained by the composer himself ! 
On the other hand, Liszt’s Sonata, dedicated to Schumann, is usually 
accepted as programme music, though its meaning has not been so 
set forth—not at least by the composer. 


What then is this mysterious thing, “programme music?” It is 
not of necessity a work written to an idea, for we are told that Haydn 
always planned some little story when writing his symphonies. And no 
one, we feel sure, would venture to call a Haydn Symphony 
“programme music.” Nor does the fact of the programme having 
been preserved alter the case ; for Chopin’s Polonaise, Op. 44, has a 
semi-official programme, which every one who. has once heard must 
associate for ever with the piece. Yet who calls it “ programme 
music ?” 

Of course, the shortest way out of the difficulty would be to get 
rid of the term altogether. And why not? Strictly speaking, all 
music has or might have a “ programme,” for what music worthy of 
the name is without significance? Pictures, though obviously 
needing it much less, are allowed their programmes—the artist 
himself, or an art critic for him, may explain his poetical intention, 
Why then is the musician denied this aid to the imagination ? 

Let our critics, then, regardless of the sting implied in the 
contemptuous epithet, “ programme music,” when analyzing a work, 
boldly reveal what they have discerned of its spirit, and let us limit 
the meaning of the term to that “ music,” unworthy the name of art, 
which, imitating coarsely and uely the sounds of Nature, 
recognizes not the soul that breathes in all things around us. 

WS. 





The Matriculation Examination, Trinity College, London 
(the preliminary Arts test for Musical Diplomas), will be held 
at Bolton, Lancashire, as well as in London; in January 
next, for the convenience of candidates residing in the 
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northern counties. 
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THE CHARITY CONCERT. 
FROM THE FRENCH OF JULES SANDEAU. 


“You, my friend, who were acquainted with her, know that for a 
long time we shall not see her like. She remains in our memory as 
one of the most charming and brilliant figures of our time. She had 
the genius, beauty, and youth, with the grace and goodness which 
make one forgive greatness. She shot through our sky like a star, but 
one can still see the shining track left in her passage. Since it pleases 
you to hear of her, and all that concerns her memory has an attrac- 
tion always pleasant, always new, I will tell you how it was permitted 
me to see her for the first time. 


“It is many years since then. I was young, and scarcely knew 
my own village. A friend of my family, who had a great affection 
for me, had spoken of taking me to the south of France, whither 
business connected with an inheritance called him, and it was thought 
that, before launching me into life, it would not be a bad thing to make 
me see a little of the world. Accordingly I set out one lovely April 
morning, in company with this friend Jacques, in a little tilted cart 
which, as a matter of fact, served as a post-chaise, drawn by a little 
mare with legs like iron, whom her master called Bergtre. You can 
guess what an enchanted voyage that seemed! Spring everywhere, 
in me, round me: as on the earth, so in my heart, all broke into 
blossom and whispering leaf, and my sixteen years mingled their 
music with the warbling of the birds in the woods. 


“We went by short stages, in the fashion of vetturini, setting 
out at sunrise, taking our meals at random, going to bed at evening, 
by the grace of God. But be reassured, my dearest, you need not 
fear that I shall bore you with any new traveller’s ‘impressions.’ I 
have never been counted amongst those senseless and babbling 
pilgrims, who go knocking from door to door, and shake the dust of 
their sandals on all hearths, to say—what? They are happy 
people; the unexpected springs up under their very feet; the fantastic 
and the picturesque travel with them ; they are fated travellers, who, 
between Paris and Saint-Cloud, find material for writing an Odyssey. 
With myself, my friend, things are quite otherwise ; and I seriously 
believe that I could make the tour of the world without seeing even 
the tail of an adventure. I have travelled on foot, on horseback, in 
a carriage ; hurled like an arrow by steam, I have descended rivers ; 
like Hannibal I have scaled the Alps ; like the pious Aineas, I have 
sailed over the blue sea ; ocean has borne me on her shining bosom. 
Ah, well! I confess it in all humility, nothing strange or romantic has 
happened to me ; on the ocean I have had fair winds and peaceful 
sea ; on land, nothing more dramatic than the incidents of the land- 
scape ; and before me always the certain and proven sense of reality, 
stretching out as hard and naked as the lines of the railway. The 
departures at morning in the fresh crisp air; the halts at mid-day; 
the excursions to some old ruins; the greeting exchanged with the 
peasant, going to the town or returning to his hamlet; the silent 
communings of the soul with nature ; the dreams told only to the 
passing cloud ; the friendly chance encounters ; the arrival at the 
hostelry at night ; the reception by the host, the curiosity, and some- 
times the sympathy aroused by the sight of a strange and youthful 
face—these are, to tell truth, the solemn incidents which up till now 
have distinguished my travels ; and such, in a word, is the story of 
my first campaign, except, indeed, the incident which I will relate 


_ to you. 


“ My friend Jacques spoke but little. Between sunrise and sunset 
he smoked fifteen or twenty pipes, and spent the rest of the time in 


‘sleep. Bergére did from eight to ten leagues a day, more or less, 


according to the stages. All was new to me, and all charmed me, 
except perhaps the towns we passed, which all seemed horrible. 
[ used to ask myself if it were really possible that beings, 
organized like Jacques and myself, consented of their own free will to 
drag out their lives in these hideous dens, which I proudly compared 
with my own birthplace. Ah, charm of one’s country ! Strange power 
of the places in which our childhood has glided away ! Magic of that 
corner of the'earth in which our eyes were first opened to the light 
of heaven! I well remember meeting, some years ago, in'a diligence, 
a pupil of the College ot Saint-Louis, who for the first time for five 
years was going to spend his holidays with his family. Despite the 
difference in our ages, we speedily conceived a friendship for each 


other. He was a pleasant young fellow, almost a child still, excitable, 
emotional, and gentle. He spoke to me with a childish joy of his 
mother, his two sisters, of the country where he was born, and which 
he was going to re-visit after five years’ absence. It pleased me to 
hear him ; in listening, I was carried back with a wistful happiness to 
the sweet days of my youth. We were mounting a steep hill on foot, 
and as we reached the top, I could not help crying out, on surveying 
the landscape spread at our feet. The effect was marvellous: woods 
diapered with a thousand hues ; hills crowned with vines, reddened by 
autumn ; the river crimsoned with the sunset ; villages with wreaths 
of curling smoke ; the steeples piercing the thin leafage ; the shadows 
of the poplars stretching out on the grass ; and, rising to us from the 
valley, all the scents, and sounds, and harmonies of evening. My 
boy tossed his head. 

“Tf you wish to see something beautiful,’ he said, ‘ you should 
come with me to Fresnes.’ 

“What is Fresnes ?’ I asked. 

“¢ Fresnes,’ he answered, ‘is the place I am going to, the place 
where I was born, where my mother and sisters wait for me.’ 

“*¢ And is it beautiful?’ 

“© Ves, it is a little beautiful,’ he said, with a fine smile. 

“** Have you woods there ?’ 

“ * Woods ?—Forests.’ 

“ “Water ?? 

*** A lake, a river.’ 

“ ¢ Hills ?’ 

“¢Vou might call them mountains !’ 

“ «That must indeed be a beautiful country,’ I said. 


“The rest of the day we talked only of Fresnes. On the following 
morning, the diligence stopped for relays at the door of the ‘Golden 
Lion,’ in a wretched town called, I think, Saint-Maixent, about a 
couple of leagues from Fresnes ; it was there that my young friend 
and I were to separate. A servant was awaiting him there, with two 
horses. The conductor having announced that the coach, by some 
wickedness of the management, would stop at Saint-Maixent for four 
hours, I agreed to the entreaties of my young comrade, and decided 
to accompany him to his family domain. I was curious to see this 
Eden, and to carry its image in my memory. I accordingly mounted 
the servant’s horse, and we set out at a-gallop. We went through a 
country that was flat, naked, dry, and gloomy; but I comforted 
myself with dreams of Vaucluse, at which one arrives as by enchant- 
ment, on turning a barren rock. At last, after an hour's gallop, our: 
horses stopped. at the end of a village, before a wooden palisade, 
painted green; my companion threw himself from the saddle, fell 
into the arms of three women who were weeping for joy, and for: 
some minutes there was a scene of embracing which no human words 
can describe. Much affected, I looked curiously around for the lake 
and river, the mountains and forests. To speak plainly, it was a 








horrible country. When the first transports were spent, the boy took 
me by the hand. : 

“ See,’ he said, with tearful eyes; ‘here are our forests, our 
mountains, and yonder our lake and river. Was I not right yesterday? 
Do you know anything in the world more beautiful ?’ : 


“T opened my eyes wider, to see the better. The lake was a 
pond, in which a dozen ducks paddled ; the river, a thread of impure 
water ; the forest, a cluster of oaks with leaves torn more by cater- 
pillars than by the autumn ; the mountains, a few pieces of rock half 
ruined by the miners. Ah! charm of one’s native country !—so I 
cried to myself ; and you yourself, my dear Augustus, under the blue 
Italian sky, amongst the orange-trees of the river of Genoa, have you 
not sometimes thought regretfully of the scent of your apple-trees in 
blossom, your house by the Seine, your orchard close? Have you 
forgotten to look for the spire of your village, the spire already 
historic, which you in turn must make more illustrious ?” 


(To be Continued). 





Mme. Amalie Joachim will produce at a concert in October a 
new and unpublished work by Brahms. It is entitled “Zigeunerlieder ; 
(gipsy songs), and is written for four voices, with pianoforte | 


accompaniment. 
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WAGNER’S AIMS AND SACRED MUSIC. 


The New York weekly journal, Zhe Chur:hman, for September 
Ist, contains an article in which Wagner’s views are so intelligently 
represented, and which is so obviously not an example of “ specia } 
pleading ” for or against the Bayreuth master, that we reprint it entire. 
We have no desire to break the Tenth Commandment, but at the 


there a familiar word strikes the ear, or a detached: phrase ; but; on 
the whole, it is a blurred medley of dislocated words and syllables 
afloat in a storm of oppressive harmonies ; well nigh like a sheaf of 
sound wheat in the jaws of a thresher. 
“ And now we have reached the objective part of our transcendent 
Wagner philosophy, and that is, that in the Church services, the text 
|of anthems, offertories, and hymns is supreme, while their musical 
interpretation is absolutely subordinate. The music which hides, 
obscures, or blurrs the text is an impertinence and an impiety. 


same time it wou/d have been a satisfaction to feel that views so} There is already quite too large an infiltration of the Mozart theory 
temperately stated had first been printed on this side of the dividing | of construction among our composers, which uses the text arbitrarily 


waves. 

“In his correspondence with Liszt, Wagner presents, with | 
characteristic directness, his convictions concerning the due develop- 
ment of operatic art, and its growth as an educational force among 
the people. We quote his admirable sayings as a text for comment 
on quite another plane of musical suggestion. He writes: ‘It is a | 
great mistake to think that a theatrical audience must have a special | 
knowledge of music in order to receive the right impression of a | 
musical drama. To this entirely erroneous opinion we have been 
brought by the fact that in opera, music has wrongly been made the 
aim, while the drama was merely a means for the display of the music. 
Music, on the contrary, should do no more than contribute its full 
share towards making the drama clearly and quickly comprehensible 
at every moment. While listening to a good, that is, rational opera, 
people should, so to speak, not think of the music at all, but only feel 
it in an unconscious :nanner, while their fullest sympathy should be 
wholly occupied by the action represented.’ 

“ As usual, when the master speaks, he touches the root of the 
matter. His poem-drama of the Tannhauser, and of the Lohengrin, 
for example, are, in his view, paramount to the musical symphonic 
descant with which he has adorned them. It is the story, rather 
than the music ; and the listener who is wholly taken up with the 
musical setting gathers the rind at loss of the fruit. In other words, 
music is distinctly subordinated to the text. No musical interpretation 
of I] Penseroso, or Lycidas, should interrupt or submerge the solemn 
measures of these matchless verses. 

“We will shift the illustration, without violence or incongruity, to 
the higher plane of distinctly religious music. Bach and Handel, 
without theorizing in the premises, laid tremendous emphasis on the 
text, and no intelligent director would for an instant violate the 
relation. In the most highly elaborated contrapuntal phrases and 
movements of the ‘Passion music’ the sacred text shines out 
luminous over all, and a crowning glory of the ‘ Messiah’ oratorio is 
the traditional English delivery of the sacred text, with all the 
impressiveness of a spirited and scholarly declamation. Indeed, the 
reading of the ‘ Messiah’ has always been heid in chiefest .account, 
notwithstanding the eloquence and impressiveness of its wonderful 
accompaniment. 

“The same is true of the ‘Elijah.’ It is true of all of Mendelssohn’s 
religious compositions—that it is the story, the drama, the narration 
which dominates the music. 

“In other directions, however, we find this organic and necessary 
telation between text and music wantonly violated. Take, in thought, 
the Mozart masses, and many of the Haydn masses. Nothing can 
be plainer than the intentional domination of the music-structure 
over the sacred anthems of the mass. The music form was. the 
initial and imperative consideration, and the text is strained, inverted, 
violated, chopped up in syllabic morsels, until all coherence and 
spiritual power disappears in this process of disintegration. Indeed, 
it may with all weight of religious and esthetic conclusion be well 
questioned whether that 7s religious music which virtually obliterates 
the sacred text, the illustration of which is its only function. 

“The musician may derive all manner of incidental delight from 
the structural art of Mozart and Haydn and their followers in the 
treatment of the Mass, but the devout and would-be-worshipper, who 
seeks communion with the Lord, is robbed. of the ‘comfortable 
words’ on which the soul leans for refreshment, andthe highest act 
and supremest hour of Christian worship is degraded to a distracting 
musical episode. Try to pursue the text of the Creed, the great 
symbol that should. stand out at.the-heart.of:the service, evidently, as 


first oppertuntty 








as a mere convenience for musical developmient. Some of our 
grandest anthem compositions by English living masters are open to 
these strictures. The text is habitually contorted and violated to 
suit the requirements of structural art, and but little of the spiritual 
edification dormant in the services comes to~the surface. To: this 
humiliation of the text is chargeable the confessed tediousness of 
many otherwise meritorious services, as the muttered and muffled 7 
Deum, especially where the fugue now and then gets the upper hand 
and tosses about word and syllable with wanton dexterity; Creed, 
swathed, transposed, and broken into crumbs, all congruity and 
solemnity of statement, gone by the board; the long, intricate anthem, 
in which between composer, accompanist and a half articulate 
reading, the splendid text is sorely despoiled and its graces and 
refreshment utterly wasted; are not these, one and all, a sore 
weariness and burden, especially to the unmusical and- simple- 
minded? And yet magnify the Wagnerian maxim, elevate the text, 
the story, the divine drama, compe! attention thereto by helpful, 
well-subordinated musical art, devout, well-tempered, and there shall 
be little of dull, spiritless, half-hearted, public worship.” 








BRISTOL MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 
(From A BRISTOL CORRESPONDENT). 


As your readers are already aware, the sixth Triennial 
Musical Festival will be held at the Colston Hall, Bristol, on October 
16, 17, 18, and 19. In the keen competition between the Festival 
Societies which of late years have sprung up in our great towns to 
compete with Birmingham and the threechoir gatherings in Gloucester, 
Hereford, and Worcester, lover of the high-class music is highly 
favoured. And nowhere is this better exemplified than in Bristol, 
where the programme for the approaching triennial gathering is not 
only rich and varied beyond any. that have preceded it, but the artists 
engaged are all of the highest rank. Sir Charles Hallé’s famous band 
has been increased in number, and the Festival Choir, of nearly 400 
voices, have never before been more kept up to the highest standard 
of training. Those who favour the support of English musicians at 
these great feasts of music will be delighted to find included in-the 
programme Sir Arthur Sullivan’s famous cantata, “The Golden 
Legend,” and Dr. A. C. Mackenzie’s dramatic oratorio, ‘The Rose 
of Sharon.” It is true that the programme does not include any 
absolutely new work, but “The Rose of Sharon,” Berlioz’s, dramatic 
symphony, “ Romeo and Juliet,” Cherubini’s “ Fourth Mass” in €, 
and the interesting portion of Gluck’s “Iphigenia in Tauris,” with 
several orchestral works, will be produced for the first time.in Bristol, 
and will come to many with all the freshness of novelty: Coming 
to the principal vocalists—Madame Albani, who has sung at 
Festival here since the initial one of 1873, will sing in five of the 
concerts—in. “ Elijah,” Cherubini’s “ Fourth Mass,” Mackenzie’s 
“Rose of Sharon ” (a favourite work of hers), the “ a 
and she will take part in two of the. evening concerts. _ Miss Anna 
Williams, who is now an established favourite, will also be welcomed. 
At the last Triennial Festival she sang the soprano solos in “ Elijah. ;” 
she will now share them with Madame Albani. Next comes the 
equally acceptable Mademe Patey, who has been engaged especia’ y 
for “Elijah” and the “Messiah.” Madame Trebelli, who, like 
Madame Albani, has been absent from only one Bristol Festival, will 
sing in Dr.. Mackenzie’s “ Rose of Sharon” for the first time, She 
also sings in the “Fourth Mass,” and takes the part of Julietiin 
“Romeo and, Juliet.” In Madame “Belle Cole we shall have. the 
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to say more than that in their absence a Festival programme would 
be incomplete. Mr. Charles Banks comes with an excellent reputation, 
and has been strongly recommended by Sir Charles Hallé; Mr. 
Watkin Mills, the rapidly rising bass, and Mr. Montague Worlock, 
the local baritone, complete the list of vocal principals, and it should 
be added that Mr. George Riseley will be at the organ. Thus in 
both high class works and artists of the very first rank the Bristol 
Festival maintains the high standard of excellence it has held from 
its inauguration 15 years ago. 





*,* The continuation of our review of the Wagner-Liszt 
Correspondence is unavoidably held over till next 
week. 


Knighthood of the Legion of Honour, 1878. Rcyal Portuguese Knighthood 1883. 
Gold Meus at the principal International Exhibitions. 


JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS 


PATENT SOSTENENTE PIANOFORTES are FOR SALE, 
FOR HIRE, and on the THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM. 
PRICES FROM 40 CUINEAS UPWARDS. 
JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS, Pianoforte Manufacturers, 
18, 20, 22, WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. 
LISTS FREE. 


PROMENADE ._CONCERTS—COVENT GARDEN. 
EYERY NIGHT AT EIGHT. 


‘“‘ The Musical World ” is on sale at Metzler’s Music Stalls in the 
Theatre. 











CALLIRHOE 


A Dramatic @antata, 


MUSIC BY 


J. FREDERICK BRIDGE, Mus. Doc. 


Composed expressly for the 


BIRMINGHAM MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 1888. 


PRICE IN PAPER COVER, 2s. 6d. 
VOCAL PARTS EACH 1s. 


London : Novello, Ewer, & Co., 


Press Opinions :— 


The success of Dr. Bridge’s cantata is beyond dispute, and we shall probably 
bear much of it during the approaching reason.—Dazly Telegraph. 

Callirhoe brings to light a native composer who has fancy and originality, in 
addition to thorough knowledge of the technical means by which these inestimable 
gifts are calculated to yield artistic benefit.— Chronicle. 

Dr. Bridge’s new composition will take high rank among his works, for he has 
written it with much knowledge of vocal and instrumental effect, and no small 
graphic delineation.— Guardian. 

Melodic charm and modern harmonic effect—the solos for the soprano are 
exceptionally pleasing.—A/usical World 

Dr. Bridge is anything but a Wagnerite, but he has escaped the shadow of the 
cloisters in all this exciting music, which is perfectly modern in its free develop- 
ment and display of passion.— Standard. 

_, The work is one in which the Westminister Abbey organist should be proud.— 
igaro, 
_ There can be little doubt that his new cantata will ere long become popular 
in all parts of the country. —Globe. 

It ought to take every high rank among the popular cantata of the modern 
repertory. In the provinces and among ordinary choral societies there is little 
doubt that Callirhoe will be in immediate demand, not only because the choral 
work is so sympathetic and effective, but also because it really needs the . 
ment of only two artists out of the usual quartet, the contralto having very fittle, 
the baritone nothing to do.—Daily News. 

Will doubtless find a speedy welcome among choral societies. —Morning Post. 
_. Mey be strongly recommended to the notice of choral societies as certain to 
interest them and their audiences.— Atheneum. 
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STORY OF THE OLD ORGAN IN THE CATHEDRAL 
“BEATA MARIZA VIRGINIS,” IN WOLFENBUTTEL. 





Written from information in existing documents by 
Selmar Muller, and translated by F. E. T. 





VII. 

It is to the court organ builder, Husemann, who repaired 
the organ about the year 1766, that we are indebted for 
several fine stops. I may mention particularly the fine 
Quintatén (16 feet), Gedackt (8 feet), Rohrfléte (8 feet), and 
Spitzfléte (4 feet), in the Upper Manual; and in the Great, 
the beautiful, if somewhat too delicate, Gamba (8 feet), 
which has rather the tone quality of a Salicional. The 
Pedal Organ included a six-rank mixture, which was 
unfortunately removed later. It was at this time that the 
case was brought more forward. We now come to the last 
great repairing of the old work. In January, 1827, the 
organist, Christian Heinrich Strube, drew up a report of the 
condition in which he found the organ upon entering kis 
appointment. He found many faults in the instrument, and 
advised a rebuild, mentioning four organ builders: Hess of 
Erfurt, Schmerbach of Cassel, Apel in Aschersleben, and 
Warnicke of Helmstedt, recommending the second of these. 

However, some years elapsed before the necessary repairs 
were done, for it was not till 1833 that Warnicke sent in a 
specification in which he agreed to do all the alterations for 
the sum of 1,000 Thalers. This was accepted by the 
authorities ; but in the meantime, Warnicke died, and the 
work fell into the hands of Kreutz of Brunswick, who 
undertook it for 893 Thalers, and a further payment of 200 
Thalers. The organist Strube, in a confidential letter to 
the Church authorities, expressed his doubts as to Kreutz’s 
ability to undertake the work. 

However, Strube’s scruples do not appear to have had 
much effect, for a contract was drawn up with Kreutz in 
January, 1835. 

In addition to cleaning and repairing the organ, certain 
atops were to be enlarged. Thus, the Open Sub-bass (16 feet) 
was proposed to be changed into a 32 feet, but this, with 
other alterations, was not carried out. Early in December, 
1635, Kreutz finished his work, which was duly tested and 
approved by the organist Kelbe, of Brunswick, and Strube. 
Both reports declared his work to be quite satisfactory. 


(To be Continued). 





PIANOFORTE VERSUS ORGAN TOUCH. 


At the Providence, U.S., meeting of the American Music 
Teachers’ Association, an interesting paper was read by Dr. 
$..N. Penfield on “ How far is the study of the Piano advan- 
tageous as a preparation to that of the Organ.” Dr. Penfield 
spoke much as follows :— 

.“ The question under consideration is a broad one and a 
suggestive-one, more so than would appear on its face, and 





cannot be answered without glancing for a minute at some 
collateral subjects, by way of preliminary. 

“ Let us first inquire what is the organ, what its true 
literature, and what the work of the artistic organist? The 
modern organ is to some extent a reproducer of all musical 
effects. While it can never be properly called an imitation, 
it may be a substitute for an orchestra, for a solo instrument, 
for a piano, for a military band, for a solo singer, for a grand 
chorus. A composer has certain ideas running in his head, 
at first, mayhap, like grains of mustard seed. These, under 
his closely attentive eye and thought, spread out with roots 
and branches and develop into the great tree of an entire 
musical composition. The writer says to himself, this passage 
fits to the violin, that to the clarionet, another can be 
réndered only by the ‘cello. He hits on some effects which 
make capital piano pieces, while others are better suited to 
the voice. The modern organ can represent reasonably well 
most all these effects — has, moreover, certain shades and 
nuances of tone peculiar to itself and quite wanting elsewhere. 
So the organist says to himself, this passage fits to the melodia 
stop, that to the oboe, this to one certain combination and 
that to another. In fact, the organist who would succeed in 
all varieties of organ playing must be not only versatile by 
nature, but practically acquainted with music of all classes 
and, if possible, with orchestral instruments themselves ; and 
if he sings, it is better yet. He will then accompany singers 
more intelligently and drill his choir to better purpose. He 
must clearly and quickly discern the various tone require- 
ments of the music, instantly draw the proper stcp 
combination, and, as the saying is, ‘ never lose his head.’ 

“The reciprocal effect of studying together different 
branches of music is too little understood. I remember wher 
a boy and studying the piano, and having a passion to under- 
take the violin, the flute, and the cornet, objection was 
made (but happily overruled) that they would interfere with 
the piano, and in a narrow, contracted sense the objection 
might hold good. They might take time that otherwise 
would be devoted to the piano. Yet, granted a special study 
of the instrument or of the voice, there is also a time limit to 
profitable practice of this, while another department of musie 
will still have the charm of novel interest, and its study may 
be added to the original time limit. Furthermore, the study 
of music in any two or more branches stimulates attention 
as to their relative scales and other technical formations, to 
their relative musical effects and means of producing the 
same, 80 that one is lead to compare and reflect, and thus to 
study each more intelligently and to better purpose. Let us 
read the lives of great musicians, and we will find that, while 
making their specialty, they have also a practical knowledge 
of other departments of music. We find as analogous cascs 
the physicians and lawyers of great and skilful repute, who 
have, in probably all cases, not only studied their own 
profession, but are reasonably expert in other arts and | 
professions which are in some ways related. Were it possible 
to follow the career of all the really great organists, we should 
doubtless learn that they were at least fair pianists. We 
need only refer at present to the examples of Bach and 
Handél, wonderful organists, whose meg were 
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unquestionably aided materially by their intimate knowledge 
of the piano—and of Mendelssohn, Mozart and Saint-Saéns, 
admirable pianists and withal fine organists. 

“Let us now compare more specifically the piano and 
the organ. Having the same manual key-board, except in 
number of octaves, it is frequently possible to play the same 
music on both instruments. Yet not with equal success, 
piano music requiring mostly a loose, elastic finger touch, 
varying continually in strength to bring out the necessary 
light and shade, with a pressure upon the keys to properly 
enunciate a melodic phrase, with a genuine wrist movement 
in staccato chords and octaves, and the nearest approach to 
the organ touch only in strong legato passages. The organ 
requires, almost invariably, a quick and decided touch, with 
firm pressure, very legato and very prompt. As organ music 
consists largely of compositions containing two or three 
voices in one hand, perhaps in each hand, and each voice 
must be absolutely legato, a great deal of shifting fingers 
upon the keys is required. Also the organ has no staccato 
music, looking from the pianist’s standpoint, the staccato 
effects in organ music corresponding somewhat to the hal 
staccato on the piano, the firm pressure being still required 
before the hands spring from the keys. There are also 
numerous other points of difference in the touch of the two, 
Now, the player who really succeeds on both instruments is 
the one who studies both faithfully and carefully and keeps 
the two styles of touch separate and distinct. This is not a 
difficult task, if one only has a love for both instruments ‘and 
a deal of patience. Not only this, the organist who comes 
from piano study has generally a more prompt and decided 
attack of the notes than others, while the pianist learns 
from the organ a more genuine legato touch. Thus each 
instrument may be, and frequently is, a positive assistance 
to the study of the other. All organists are originally 
students of the piano or the cabinet organ, and my experience 
teaches me that piano students sooner acquire the organ 
touch if they are thoroughly in earnest, while the cabinet 
organists have generally a weak, uncertain delivery, which is 
difficult to break. Right here the fact may occur to some 
that nearly all piano teachers aspire to be. organists, and 
after a short trial a great number of them fail utterly and 
are superseded perhaps by amateurs who cannot play well a 
single piano piece. Why is this? Malicious persons might 
hint that these unfortunates aspired only to draw their 
salaries with the least compatible exertion, The more 
probable explanation is that they did not discern the different 
styles of music and touch suited to the two instruments, and 
thus failed by attempting to make a piano out of the organ, 
or because they did not. study the proper combinations of 
stops, or from impatience with that bugbear of pianists, 
pedal playing. How frequently is it true that, after people 
have succeeded reasonably well on the piano,or some other 
instrument, they have. little patience to. undertake. the 
fundamental and systematic study: of the organ. Such 
persons should leave the organ alone and stick to the piano 
or other instrument for which they were adapted, even. if 
the instrument were a woodsaw, But .organists claim 
frequently that their organs are so ineffective, or, the ‘musical 
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‘heads, the strict and the free school. 





demands of the congregations at so low an ebb, that their 
own aspirations after something better are strangled in their 
birth. These pleas are each year lessening in avail, as the 
new organs constantly being built with modern improvements, 
and the advancing musical, taste, call ever for an. advance in. 
the skill of the organist. Were it, however, otherwise, it 
should be borne in mind that the taste of the people, and 
especially of the rising generation, will always be formed on 
models that are actually presented. No one ever acquires a 
correct taste in painting by studying daubs; in sculpture, by 
gazing at cigar-store images; in church music, by hearing 
Sankey effusions; or in organ voluntaries, by listening to 
the meaningless improvisations of the self-satisfied church 
organist. Yet the most conscientious organist not in- 
frequently fails, by aiming his music too far above the heads 
of his audience, or it may be from lack of sympathy with the 
devotional part of the service, which latter, strangely 
enough, is often quite overlooked. The true organist is 
never content with mechanically grinding through the service 
and drowning out the tramping feet of entering and departing 
audiences, but treats all of the music as an integral part of 
the religious or other service in which he may be) engaged ; 
is fully abreast of the musical requirements of the age, yet 
while himself an earnest seeker after a high ideal, uses plain 
common. sense, and coaxes rather than drives to a higher 
level the musical taste of his audience. 

“Let us now consider for a moment the practice of organ 
music on the pedal piano. This I unhesitatingly recommend 
to all who have first acquired the organ touch, for the pre- 
liminary work on organ pieces. Practice on the organ itself 
is always attended with difficulties, which in many, cases 
prove fatal to true progress, Difficulty in getting and keeping 
blowers, freezing of fingers in a cold church, the tardy sound 
to the ears of the player which is noticeable in all large 
organs, making the time unsteady, and the stimulating effeet 
of the organ which induces to performing rather than practis- 
ing. The pedal piano in one’s Own room is ever ready and 
prompt in response. Yet the organist working thereon must 
temporarily forget that it is a piano, and carefully employ the 
firm organ touch and retaining of keys. When. the piece ig 
technically learned, it should be transferred to.the organ and 
studied for registration and proper organ effects, .The pedal 
cabinet organ may answer instead of the piano if a blower is 
at hand, yet here the firm organ touch must be retained. 

“Tt still remains for. us to compare piano and organ 
compositions. Organ music is generally classed; under. two 
The former, strictly 
contrapuntal in its treatment, with development of one or 
more themes according to certain fixed rules, was essentially 
founded by John Sebastian Bach, whose numerous 
contributions to it are still the acknowledged - masterpieces of 
organ literature. By . the, term ‘free’ .school ‘is generally 
understood everything that is not ‘strict,’: whether original 
organ compositions or transcriptions of vecal or instruméntal 
works. Music of the former; class has the elements. of 
enduring and increasing interest. . That of. the Jatter is 


Lephemeral and must be continually replaced by novelties. 
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to play only strict music, and on all occasions, and to decry 
the free as necessarily a prostitution of the noble instrument, 
On the other hand, the free organists, following their own 
inclinations, or the supposed demands of the unthinking 
public, frequently drift into a superficial, sentimental, even a 
frivolous style of music. This is not the time or place to 
explain or defend either the one or the other school. Both 
are measurably right, and each in the extreme is wrong. Yet 
the best music for the organ, of whatever school, is highly 
melodic, and even contrapuntal (which latter term, contrary 
to the commonly received impression, practically signifies the 
extreme of melodic effect). Suffice it farther that our modern 
organs, with their numerous mechanical appliances and 
registers of novel and characteristic tone, make possible, 
under the hands and feet of a skilful performer, a highly 
effective, interesting, and ever widening field of music, which 
is stimulating the best efforts of modern writers.and creating 
a genuine popular interest in and love-for this much-enduring, 
much-abused instrument. 

“‘ Now, looking at the other side, there is piano music and 
piano music—music strict, music free, music lively, music 
severe, music delightful, music excruciating, music which 
grows on us the more it is heard, and music which, sounding 
sweet and pretty at first, is voted a bore ever after. What- 
ever be the merits of this vast variety of piano music, a large 
proportion is worse than useless as a preparation for the 
organ. Dashing, pyrotechnic music, intended only for the 
display of digital dexterity, and thin, superficial music, is 
certainly no assistant to organ study. In brief, we may say 
that the piano music prepares best for the organ which is 
dignified, which cultivates and stimulates the sense of melody , 
which is melodic not only in the upper voice, but in the 
middle voices and in the bass—music, withal, which seems 
to talk directly to us from all its parts—music that means 
something. In saying this it must not be overlooked that much 
of the very best organ and piano music must be studied and 
heard many times before appreciation comes, must, be under- 
taken by the young student on trust in the teacher's advice, 
like the first dish of oysters or the first shower bath on the 
advice of the parent; at first disagreeable, it may be, it 
becomes afterwards a positive luxury. The organ student is 
always safe in studying Bach’s inventions and well-tempered 
clavichord, Beethoven’s sonatas. and . concertos, all. of 
Mendelssohn’s works, especially the Songs without Words, 
and. most of the works of Chopin; Rubinstein, Jensen, 
Henselt, Heller, and other. thoughtful writers; and he is 
pretty certain to go from them to the King of instruments 
with a renewed incentive to the pursuit thereon of the true, 


the beautiful and the good.” 





MR. GRIFFITH ON CHURCH MUSIC. 


the head of ‘‘ Reform in Church Music,” Mr. E. 
Grith F.C. is contributing ‘ series” of articles to 
Church Bells. . Without desiring to pilfer from an excellent 
contemporary, 4 few quotations are presented from the 
first article, which will give an idea of the writer’s views ; 
and it should be added, Mr. Griffith is’ well: known’ as’ an 


ed eo 


earnest and experienced Church musician, whose opinions 
are entitled to respect. . 

“* From an experience of many years as ati organist, choir- 
master, and Church musician, and from imadiitations and 
reflection upon the design and spirit of our Prayer-book, 
together with the wants and capabilities of our congregations, 
Tam deeply convinced that the elaborate and ornate character 
of the music now in general use is destroying the very spirit 
of our Liturgy, and- giving just cause for describing our 
Services as ‘ Senietional: performances.’ That a real dan 
to the Church exists in such injudicious efforts to deprive 
congregations of their share in public worshipis beyond doubt; 
and in this opinion I am confirmed by numerous cle 
(upwards of a hundred) whe have kindly answered my inquiries 
on the subject. 

‘The Reformed Prayer-book is the undoubted property of 
the people, for it restores to the lay-folk their primitive share 
in Divine offices, and therefore ought jealously to be guarded. 
Ignorance of music on the part of the clergy is not an adequate 
excuse for allowing a choir to monopolise: the prvilegs of 
praising God ; nor does it require a musical ear to know when 
& congregation is silent. . 

“A learned Canon of one of our cathedrals and Vicar of a 
large town parish says, that ‘if this subject is to lay serious 
hold of the public mind, it will have to be persistently pounded 
into it by and through the press. Whatever the merits of a 
question per se, it is now become well-nigh impossible to 
interest the public in it except through persevering discussion 
in the newspapers ; which, of course, involves labour and 
controversy.’ ‘There is much truth in this as regards questions 
interesting to people who can, by voting and other means, 
settle them ; but in matters affecting the proper interpretation 
of the Prayer-book and its offices, people are generally content 
(often carelessly so) to leave all this to the clergy, whom they 
trust as the guardians of their privileges. 

‘‘T propose taking the order of the services as they occur 
in the Prayer-book ; and although the organ voluntary is no 
part of the authorised Liturgy, yet its importance demands 
some notice. As its name imports, it should be the 
outpouring of the organist’s heart—an appropriate improv- 
isation to prepare all worshippers for the solemn duties 
before them. This was the more general style adopted by 
-the old organists, who, as a rule, were well versed in the 
science of harmony and thorough bass. 

‘“‘A large proportion of modern organists confine their 
voluntaries to arrangements from oratorios; masses,’ etc., 
most of which are inappropriate for opening a service. 
There certainly are good compositions by several of our 
Church composers, and ‘many ‘by German writers for the 
organ, which are adinirably adapted for producing a devotional 
frame of mind. For, be it remembered, it is the religious 
value, even more than the musical which attaches to the 
voluntary ; and a musical sermon ean be preached by the 
judicious and thoughtful ist during, those few; minutes 
preluding the service. . Every organist, whatever his 
reputation, should study most intently for this solemn, use of 
his office, ‘ which would become all but priestly in its hi 
religious intent.’ ‘Why,’ asks a@ ‘recent. writer: 
‘Proudman), ‘do-not our organists more ‘justly appreciate 
the value of that quiet few minutes’ preliminary ‘to the 
service? I’ I might make a st on to the Council 
of the catlege of Organists, it is that every candidate for tlie 
diploma of Fellowship should show powers of pure vojuntary 
playing—chiefly using the diapas21i work—and extemiporisiny 
as for an .opening service, , That there is: much, need of 
‘reform in this direction is apparent to the minds of devotional 
Churchmen, and it is one more responsibility resting upon 
the clergy when selecting an organist. rah abe 
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“There is a great want of some selection of voluntaries 
arranged for the Church’s seasons, which young -and 
inexperienced organists might advantageously follow, and 
clergy could point to for use. College of Organists, please 
note.” 

An attempt to improve Church music on purely 
congregation gouge seems illogical, because inartistic, 
and because such an effort necessarily sides to some extent 
with musical ignorance and prejudice. This is the cruz of 
Mr. Griffith’s position. Again he does not seem to take 
into account the reason before given that congregational 
singing has suffered in consequence of the spread of musical 
education ; a growth as yet only partial, but strong enough 
to arouse people to a recognition of the fact that the art of 
music is a delicate plant demanding careful cultivation. So 
the silence of the people’s song does not arise so much from 
a deprivation eatin from the more assertive attitude of 
trained singers and organists, as it does from a growing 
popular perception, the result of increased musical knowledge, 
that there is a time to be silent as well as a time to sing, and 
that in music as in other arts “ Fools (may) rush in where 
Angels fear to tread.”” Mr. Griffith will do useful work if he 
pomts out the possibility of training those who are able and 
willing to sing, and shows at the same time something of 
the limits within which congregational singing should be 
kept, as in its proper place in the service scheme ; and one 
may add he should offer some instruction to congregations, 
whereby they may be taught to listen to music as to a 
ministry of its kind, as well as a general medium of prayer 
and praise; a distinction perfectly well understood with 
regard to the use of the verbal language in Church. Of 
course, Mr. Griffith will have the sympathy of many well- 
meaning but short-sighted Vip oral they are naturally 
not greatly interested in the development of any form of 
sacred art, save the art of oratory ; and the repression of 
artistic instincts in Church music, and the limitation of that 
noble art to a dwarfed, unwholesome, and restricted 
condition is a proposal which will meet with a large share 
of some behind-the-wants-of-the-age clerical sympathies. 

With regard to the duties of an organist in the rform- 
ance of appropriate voluntaries, Mr. Griffith will more 
easily followed. He should be reminded, however, that of 
late years the very complete scheme of F.C.0. Church- 
playing tests, extemporisation is included of sufficient length 
to display the candidates’ aptitude ; and thus the College of 
Organists is doing good work in, among other directions, 
the propagation of the useful art of oeenpore organ-playing. 
Perhaps further remarks may be called for in the course of 
the issue of Mr. Gniffith’s opinions upon a very important 
subject. 





RECITAL NEWS. 


Sr. Jonn’s, WaTERLOO RoaD.—Programme of Recital given on 
September 2nd, 1888, by Mr. Henry J. B. Dart, A.C.O.: Jubilant 
March, Stainer; Pastorale, Kullak; Offertoire in G (written for 
Birmingham Festival, 1888), J. F. Barnett; Sonata in D minor, 
Topfer. Free popular Organ Recitals on each Tuesday in September, 
at 8.25; pm. by Mr. Henry J. B. Dart, A.C.O. . Programme for 
September 4th: Offertoire in G, Wely ; Wedding March, Wagner ; 
Air varied, Wesley ; Hallelujah Chorus, Handel; Meditation in a 
ruined Abbey, Barnett ; Grand Choeur, Guilmant. The organ. will 
shortly receive the addition of a fourth manual (to contain five stops) 
at the hands of Messrs. Hele and Co., Plymouth and London. 


Two Organ Recitals were given on Tuesday last by Mr. George 
Shinn, Mus. Bac. Cantab, at the Irish: Exhibition, when compositions 
by the following were performed :—Bach, Batiste, Donizetti, Gounod, 
Haydn, Mendelssohn, Macbeth, Rossini, Shinn, ; 
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FoLkestone.—At Christ Church, on August 30th, an Organ 
Recital was given by Mr. F. E. Fletcher, Mus. Bac. (Trin. Coll, 
Tor.), F.C,O., and vocal. selections by the Christ Church Choir, 
Programme: Sonata in B flat (No. 4), Mendelssohn; Anthem, 
“Thou wilt keep him,” the Choir, Trimnell ; Prelude and Fugue in 
A, Bach ; Andante Pastorale (Light of the World), Sullivan ; Terzetto, 
“ Lift thine eyes ” (Elijah), Mendelssohn ; Invocation in F, Salomé ; 
Offertoire in G, Batiste ; Anthem, “O come let us worship” (95th 
Psalm), the Choir, Mendelssohn ; Cantilene Pastorale, Guilmant ; 
Marche Religieuse in F, Guilmant. 


Cuurcn or St. NicHotas Corre-Appey.—On September 4th 
Mr. H. W. Weston, F.C.O. (Organist, Wandsworth Parish Church, 
S.W.), gavea Recital. Programme: Allegro in B flat (from Organ 
Concerto, Set 3, No. 3), Handel; Andante and Variations in A 
major, Dr. W. Rea; Offertoire in G major (specially composed for 
the Birmingham Festival), J. F. Barnett ; Adagio and Rondo in F 
major (arranged for the organ from the orchestral score by H. W. 
Weston); C. M. Weber ; Grand Offertoire upon the Gregorian melody 
to “ Ais et Filie,” Alex. Guilmant ; Organ Overture in E minor, 
Morandi, 





Notes, 


It is gratifying to note that the new Birmingham Town Hall 
Organist, Mr. C. Perkins, a former pupil of Dr. Bridge, of 
Westminster, did good service gt the recent Festival. Mr. Perkins,” 
Says a contemporary, “played the solo portions of the Overture to 
Handel’s ‘Saul’ with the most charming neatness.” Other testimony 
goes to show that Mr. Perkins got thsough his first Festival duties 
with great credit. 







Mr. J. S. Bumpus, in his papers on “ The Organists and 
Composers of St. Paul’s Cathedral, observes :—“ A very curious old 
organ-book in the possession of fhe writer contains Batten’s first 
verse Service mentioned above, and a large number of his.anthems, 
including two or three not given\by Barnard, The same book 
comprises a very florid and curio paniment to Gibbons’ 
Service in F, which, by the way, is trag from F into G.”»’ Dr. 
E. J. Hopkins also, the present writer believes, possesses a copy of 
Gibbons in F transposed into G. / 


A large organ was opened /the other week at Kirkby Stephen 
Parish Church with a special festival service. The organ was built 
by Mr. J. Abbot, Leeds, and ifs fine oak screen was designed by Mr. . 

orman Shaw, R.A. j 

The Dean of Denver Cathedral, Colorado, writes to the American 
Art Journal regarding the mysical doings of his church. The choir, 
it seems, often numbers fifty, voices, and large musical services are 
frequently held. Dr. Gower as Precentor and Organist, 
and Mr. H. Houseley, F.C, Sub-Organist and Choirmaster. 
Mr. Walter Hall, F.C.O., has gh important appointment in the same 
city ; so three well-trained English organists, members of the College 
of Organists, are at work ghere, and music is said to be rapidly 
advancing in the locality. 
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DR. LANGDON COLBORNE. 


Dr. Lanepon CoBorng, who was born in London in 1837, studied first at the Royal Academy of Music, and afterwards 
under the late Mr. George Cooper, organist of St. Sepulchre’s and the Chapel Royal. On the appointment of Dr. Stainer 
to Magdalen College, Oxford, Dr. Colborne succeeded him as organist of St. Michael’s College, Tenbury, and remained 
there seventeen years, actively promoting the good work for which the College was founded by the Rev. Sir F. A. Gore 
Ousely :—the encouragement and improvement of choral services and the education of boys in music and general knowledge 
On leaving Tenbury, Dr. Colborne went for a short time to Beverley Minster, from thence to Wigan Parish Church, and on 
the death of Dr. Townshend Smith, in 1877, was appointed organist at Hereford and ex-officio Conductor of the Festival, 
His compositions, consisting mostly of services ard anthems, with a few part-songs and solos, are much appreciated. The 
sacred cantata, “Samuel,” heard last Sunday in Hereford Cathedral for the first time, is, we believe, Dr. Colborne’s most 


important work. 


The Musical World.  Kereford Musical Sestival. 


LONDON, SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 8, 1888. | 











That the Festival of the ‘Three Choirs is the most important 
musical event in the West of England, may be accepted without 


addressed to “‘ The Editor.” Rejected MSS. cannot | discussion, although those who direct the arrangement of the various 
programmes have not, in the past, been accustomed to distinguish 


be returned unless accompanied by stamped directed : 
envelope. themselves by the production of novelties of any great and lasting 
value. But it should be remembered that new compositions o¢ 
*,* Advertisements and business communications generally | excellence are not too common anywhere, and perhaps the mcans 
should be addressed to the Manager (Mr. WILLIAM | at the disposal of the Western Festival Committees are not such as 
PEARCE), whose receipt—with the sole exception of | to enable them to provide much startlingly original matter. But the — 
the Proprietor’s—for amounts due since August Ist, | earnestness and devotion with which masterpieces, more or less _ 
1888, will alone be recognised. Advertising, Pub- | familiar, are produced on these joccasions, entitle the Festival to 


lishing, and General Offices : 138a, Strand, London. | "spect. 
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The Festival of the present year commenced on Tuesday 
Jast, but it had been, to some extent, ushered in by a special service 
in the Cathedral on Sunday, when the only work expressly composed 
for the Festival, was offered. This was a cantata composed by 
Dr. Langdon Colborne, the organist of the Cathedral, and 
having for its subject the story of Samuel. The book of the 
new work is compiled by the Rev. J. R. G. Taylor from the 
Scriptural text and “Hymns Ancient and Modern.” Dr. Colborne 
has adopted the idea of enlisting the services of the congregation by 
jnterpolating a series of familiar hymns and words into the work, 
which the congregation are invited to sing. The idea is carried out 
with considerable skill, and, so far from coming as unwelcome 
interruptions, the hymns serve to emphasise and distinguish the 
various sentiments expressed in the body of the narrative, besides 
awakening a greater interest on the part of the listeners. It is 
easy to see that in the music Dr. Colborne has striven earnestly after 
simplicity, and has endeavoured to write a work which should lie 
within the executive capacities of the average amateur. With such 
an end in view, it was almost inevitable that something of force and 
originality should be sacrificed. To be original and simple at the 
same time is the privilege only of consummate genius ; and it would 
be obviously unfair to quarrel with Dr. Colborne because he is not 
a Beethoven. The music of “Samuel” is always thoughtful and 
graceful, and often a great deal more than either of these. It was 
given on Sunday by the Cathedral choir, augmented by strong 
contingents from outside, the band being under the leadership of 
M. Zerbini, and produced a highly satisfactory impression. 

A service which may be regarded as the second inaugural function 
of the week was held on Tuesday morning, the musical portions of 
which were given by the Three Choirs, the sermon being preached by 
the Rev. Sir F. Gore Ouseley, Bart, whose composition “St. Polycarp” 
is not the least attractive item in the programme. Contrary to general 
expectation, the accomplished preacher said little or nothing concern- 
ing music, fer se, but dwelt rather upon the benevolent objects of the 
promoters of the Festival, present and past, tracing the unbroken 
record from the year 1724. The service chosen for the occasion was 
“Hopkins in C” and Dr. Wesley’s fine anthem, “ Ascribe under the 
lord” which admirable representatives of English Church music were 
given with much impressiveness. 

On Tuesday afternoon the “ Elijah” was given to an audience 
which, though appreciative, was by no means so large as might have 
been expected by those who regard Mendelssohn’s work as one of the 
most powerful attractions of a Festival Programme. The solos were in 
the hands of Miss Anna Williams, Madame Enriquez, Mr. Lloyd, and | 
Mr. Santley, these artists being joined in the concerted numbers by 
Miss Ambler, Mrs. Andrews, Mr. Castings, Mr. Banks, Mr. Ineson, 
and Mr. Brereton. ‘That the principal soloists acquitted themselves 
excellently of tasks in the performance of which they long since won 
their laurels goes without saying, although it may be mentioned that 
Mr. Lloyd gave a rendering of “ If with all your hearts” which, for 
emotional power, he himself has never surpassed. A word of special 
commendation also, should be given to Madame Enriquez, whose 
intérpretation of “Woe unto them” was singularly truthful. 

impossible to say, however, that the performance as a whole was 
entirely adequate, though in the main the choruses were given with 
much solidity and precision. One or two unaccountable mistakes 
must, in justice to the excellent choir and band, be attributed to 
the conductor. : 

On the evening of the same day the “Golden Legend” vas 
given, Sir Arth.r Sullivan conducting in person. ‘The crowded 
attendance prcved how just are the anticipations of those who 
Lclieve tl <i nc 1] estival can be thoroughly popular which does not 


include Sir Arthur’s melodious and graceful work. On the occasion 
in question every seat was occupied, and the work was received, in 
all its details, with the utmost enthusiasm. The solos were taken 
by Madame Albani, Miss Hilda Wilson, Mr. Lloyd, Mr. Stanley 
Smith, and Mr. Brereton. Of these, the great soprano and Mr, 
Lloyd are so entirely identified with their parts that it is unnecessary 
to do more than chronicle a repetition of their former triumphs. 
Miss Hilda Wilson’s sympathetic voice was heard to excellent 
purpose in the contralto music, and notably in the prayer to the 
Virgin. Mr. Brereton, if we mistake not, assumed the part of 
Lucifer for the first time, and made a distinct success therein. This 
earnest and conscientious young artist imparted an amount 
of individuality and force to the music, by legitimate and 
thoroughly artistic methods of expression, which did him infinite 
credit. In the small, but not important, part of the Forester 
Mr. Stanley Smith did good service. The chorus was entirely 
satisfactory, giving the Evening Hymn and the charming number, 
“© pure in heart” with exquisite grace and expression, while the 
final fugue was delivered with much fire and accuracy. With 
the band no worse fault can be found than that it occasionally 
mistook zeal for refinement. 

Wednesday morning was devoted to Handel’s “Samson,” and 
Sterndale Bennett’s ‘““The Woman of Samaria” : Wednesday evening 
to the “Creation,” Spohr’s “God, Thou Art Great,” and Schubert’s 
“ Song of Miriam” ; we are compelled, however, to hold over notices 
of these and the remaining Concerts, until our next issue. 








IN THE MIDLANDS 
BIRMINGHAM, SEPTEMBER 12. 


The Musical Festival excitement has passed away, and 
Birmingham has once more resumed its ordinary aspect. We are 
now entering upon our musical season, and next week will be issued, 
in glowing colours, a menu of all the concerts, great and small, at 
which music lovers will be invited to attend. Messrs. Harrison as 
usual stand out boldly, indeed foremost, among Birmingham en¢re- 
preneurs. They have engaged for their four Concerts every avail- 
able artiste of repute ; and for the first time in Birmingham, the 
celebrated Heckmann String Quartet, and the wonderful little 
pianist, Otto Hegner, will appear at one of the Concerts. Among 
the many vocalists may be mentioned Mesdames Albani, Valleria, 
Nordica, Madame and Mdlle. Trebelli, Miss Alice Whitacre, 
Madame Antoinette Sterling, Messrs. Edward Lloyd, Banks, Foli, 
Barrington Foote, and a host of others. Sir Charles Hallé and his 
celebrated band, with Madame (Lady) Norman Neruda, are put 
down for the last Concert. The Birmingham Festival Choral 
Society have decided to give four Concerts, notwithstanding the fact 
that the accounts of the last two seasons showed a heavy deficit. 
Dr. Hubert Parry’s Oratorio, “Judith,” so well received at; the 
Festival, “The Redemption,” and “Elijah,” will be given in succession. 
Then we have Mr. Stockley’s four Grand Orchestral Concerts, which 
promise this year to be of an exceptionally high order. His band. 
now consists of eighty performers, comprising the finest instrument- 
alists in the Midlands, assisted by~ several well-known London: 
leaders. The cheap and popular Concerts, generally held on Saturday 
evenings, begin on the 22nd September, when the Midland Musicat 
Association will give Gaul’s “Holy City,” and Anderton’s “John 
Gilpin,” with full band and chorus. Mr, Gilmer and his celebrated 
Military Band will also resume their Saturday Military Band Concerts, 
which proved such a success last season. In addition to this goodly 
spread, we shall have the usual amount of private and. benefit 
Concerts, so that altogether the season promises to be an uninterrupted 
musical feast. I may here mention that Mr, W. H. Cummings has 
kindly consented to give a Lecture before the members of the 
Birmingham and Midland Musical Guild, on October 30th, taking 
for his subject, “Nineteenth Century Music,” - with. illustrations. 
He will be assisted by his son, who has only lately returned from the 
Leipzig Conservatorium. 9G Ro 
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The only notable musical event this week has been the return 
visit of the Russian Opera Company, who have given Rubinstein’s 
* Demon,” and Verdi’s “ Rigoletto,” in the Russian language. The 
remarkable performance of the “ Demon,” which on their former 
visit took Birmingham by storm, again proved the principal attraction. 
We have already spoken in these columns of Mr. Tartakow’s 
wonderful impersonation of the amorous fiend ; since then the part 
has been sustained by Mr. Michael Winogradow, with equal force 
and dramatic art. Tschaikowski’s ‘‘ Mazeppa,” based on a poem by 
Puschkine, was given on Monday evening for the first time. The 
subject is terribly lugubrious, dealing with a prison and torture 
chamber, a scaffold and double execution. The scene is in Russia 
Minor, at the beginning of the eighteenth century, when Czar Peter 
‘the Great reigned,and Russia was invaded by Charles XII of Sweden. 
The battle of Pultowa forms the subject of a grand symphonic tone- 
picture, by Peter Tschaikowski. ae 


Reviews. 


A BOOK AND A MAGAZINE. 


The latest accession to the charming little series of Canterbury 
Poets, published by Mr. Walter Scott, is a selection from the poems 
of Robert Southey, edited, with biographical and critical intro- 
duction, by Sidney R. Thompson. The opening sentences of this 
are so excellent, and deal with a question fraught with so much 
interest to artists generally, that we quote them entire :—“To say 
that although the principles of art are in their essentials eternal and 
changeless, the fashionable canons of artistic criticism are temporal 
and changing is a platitude almost unpardonable ; but it is one which 
is inevitably suggested to the critic who should endeavour, in the 
latter half of the Nineteenth Century, to write in praise of Robert 
Southey. The list of England’s laureates names no poet more 
widely separated from the world of to-day than this man. Neglect 
has been his portion for many years—neglect undeserved, but scarcely 
unnatural, for the pervading spirit of his work is a calm and equable 
faith which is indeed unattainable and perhaps undesired by us. 
A poet whose characters are often purely abstract conceptions, 
unhumanly great alike in their virtues and their vices ; a poet whose 
songs neither sweep our hearts with rushing storms of passion, nor 
lull us with their swooning sweetness, can hope for scanty audience 
to-day. And yet signs are not wanting that the artistic temper of 
the age is undergoing change, for the poetry of passion must in a 
large measure share the transience of its theme ; and though in the 
works of those modern poets who have sung of this most sweetly 
there is much of abiding splendour, there is also much of which the 
world must soon weary. To immortalize the dream of an instant, to 
stay the dying glory of an afternoon, are things indeed possible to 
art; but it is always pertinent to enquire if the dream be of things 
high and holy, and if the day be fit to remain in our memory as a 
landmark. If these conditions be not fulfilled, then let the dream 
dissolve and the sunset die. It is no disparagement of the vital 
beauty of contemporary poetry to say that much of it already show, 
signs of weat. It deals largely with mere interludes and swiftly- 
passing phases of feeling, which can have but little value beyond that 
derived from the skill with which they are analysed or the beauty 
with which they are sung.” Later on Mr. Thompson formulates in 
happily-chosen words a truth too often lost sight of :—“ The greatest 
artist cares little to enforce a moral, still less to preconceive a story to 
that end, knowing that if he will but set forth his vision of life truly 
and simply there shall be found ample store of the loftiest teaching 
not less weighty for its subtlety and ‘unconsciousness.” With regard 
to the last half of this sentence, it is only necessary to add that the 


‘ rule applies on/y to great artists. The “vision of life” seen by 


second-rate minds needs to be considerably modified ere its 
presentation cam be called “ Art.” 


When a few years ago there appeared in the Contemporary Review 


an article on “The Origin of Music” signed “J. F. Rowbotham, ” 





every musician felt that a powerful and original thinker had joined 
the far too scanty ranks of competent musical investigators. When, 
a little later, that article was seen to be but the preliminary chapter 
of a History of the Art, in which views of great daring and novelty 
were set forth with a brilliancy and picturesque force quite unusual in 
treatises of the kind, the author’s name became a power in the 
musical world. The appearance, therefore, of an article from his pén 
in the current number of the Wational Review, would justify a noti¢e 
here of its teaching, even were its intrinsic importance small. As it 
is, “ The place of Music in Culture, ” gives not only additional proofs 
of its author’s originality, and of the freshness with which he treats 
his subjects, but inculcates invaluable lessons, all the more wholesome 
for being derived from the ancient Greeks, a little of whose spirit is 
sorely needed in our discordant nineteenth century life. To those 
familiar with the History to which allusion has been made, the article 
in question will be recognized as a modernized version of the 
doctrines taught by Pythagoras, upon which Mr. Rowbotham lays so 
much stress in his second volume. The specific art known to 
moderns by the name of “ Music ”—v.c. symmetry, order, and 
proportion expressed by means of sound—is in this view considered as 
but one manifestation of that harmonious adjustment to which a// 
beauty, whether esthetic, moral, or other, owes its origin. Mr. 
Rowbotham thinks that the spreading of musical culture tends to 
influence character by developing the instinct for ForM, and quotes 
the saying of Pythagoras, that “ Music ensures the power of Form.to 
Thought, engenders the instinct of Social Tact, and invites to 
Tranquility of Soul;” and that of Plato, that “ Music naturally 
shades off into the love of Beauty,” in support of his contention, 
It is however to his concluding remarks that we would specially draw 
attention :—“It is among the laity rather than with professional 
musicians, that we should expect such results, and look for the telling 
influence of music. The latter represent, rather, objective music : 
they carry on the skill, and are the repositories of the knowledge ; 
they show us where music may be found when we want it. But they 
are by no means eligible instances of the effects of music, for the 
exclusive cultivation of the art, or indeed of anything, deprives such 
thing of its general and liberalizing value. Music, to have its full and 
fair effect, must be superadded to a liberal life . . . . it must 
insinuate itself into culture, not serve as a substitute, and there must 
be culture existent for it to play amidst.” 

But there-is another musical article in the Wational Review.— 
“Can a National School of Opera exist?” to which the signature of 
Florence Lane-Fox is appended. It affords the strongest possible 
contrast to that of Mr. Rowbotham. é points out an ideal to which 
we may at least aspire ; the lady does her best to show that music 
being a trade that must be made to pay, and English musical taste 
being by no means high, it follows that we must adapt ourselves to 
its level! The possibility of effecting an improvement in that taste is 
not even hinted. “Remunerative employment” is the goal indicated. 
Alas! we have not been called “ a nation of shopkeepers” for 
nothing. A jeremiad on the preference shown for foreign artists 
occupies a considerable space—it has not yet dawned on the 
authoress, apparently, that the foreign mediocrities in our midst are 
but reaping what their great predecessors have sown ; for it takes 
perhaps longer to lose a reputation than to gain it. Let no young 
aspirant to artistic honours however imagine that a desire to “get 
on” will ever make an artist of him—or her. Art is one thing. 
“Remunerative employment” depends upon quite other than 
artistic conditions. It is surely obvious that the greater the number 
of talented artists, the less “remunerative” will be their “employment.” 
There are, of course, far too many “ professional ” musicians ; by 
and by it will be seen that proficiency in music need not necessitate 
its exercise as a means of livelihood, but is worth acquiring for. its 
own sake. The authoress of this inspiring article asserts also that the 
more cultured among English music-lovers care little for the Opera. 
“They infinitely prefer Concerts and Oratorio . . .. English 
Opera as a form of entertainment has never been popular.” It Coes 
not seem to have struck the writer that those whose tastes are equal 
to high-class Concerts and Oratorios require something better than 
the average Opera—English Opera. especially—has to offer. Some 


| day, ae 0 when Operatic music has made good its claim to rank 


with Sy ny, Sonata, and Oratorio, it willbe seen, we fancy, that 
the nation which gave birth to a Shakespeare is not altogether 


insensible to the attraction of a good musical-drama. The success 
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of “ Lohengrin,” “‘ Faust,” and other works which contain music in 
the best sense of the word, xot merely strings of pretty tunes, should 
long ago have made this plain. That “the masses” do not care for 
high-class Opera is undoubtedly true ; but neither do they care for 
high-class Concerts. Those whose operatic fare consists of Ballads 
and pretty dance tunes, set to a more or less amusing Comedy, 
patronize Ballad Concerts, or those, at least, in which ballads and 
drawing-room songs form the chief attractions. 

Love for music is strong enough in this dear old land of ours, but 
the neglect of years has prevented the development of discrimination. 
There is a tree of knowledge for music, as for everything else, and its 
fruit must be eaten—aye, and digested !—before the difference 
between good and evil becomes plain. 


@oncerts, 


PROMENADE CONCERTS. 


The orchestral poem in which Mendelssohn has embodied his 
impressions of Italy was the piéce de resistance on Wednesday. By its 
broad well-marked phrases, its wealth of genial, lightsome, vigorous, 
easily apprehended tune, and the felicitous transparency of its 
contrapuntal treatment, the “ Italian” symphony is almost the deau 
ideal of a classical work suited to the needs of a popular audience. 
It may indeed be confidently asserted of Mendelssohn’s music as a 

- whole that, more than any master’s, it has been the means of dispelling 
the prejudice of thousands whose fear of what is known as “classical” 
music rested on a notion that the epithet was applicable only to what 
was dry and dull. A highly promising début was made by Miss 
Madge Wickham, a young violinist (who wore a gold medal), in Spohr’s 
familiar Concerto, No. 8. Though a little too fond of the portamento, 
Miss Wickham played with much taste and feeling, her rendering of 
the slow movement being especially commendable. Mr. Arthur 
Friedheim gave a refined but rather colourless rendering of Weber’s 
* Concertstuck.” Warmthand breadth seemed wanting. Miss Alice 
Whitacre, who was heard in Mozart’s Romanza, “Mia Speranza 
Adorata,” has a good voice and style, but makes too much use of 
“head notes.” Her execution of the staccato passages towards the 
close was very good and her intonation excellent. Mr. Sims Reeves 
deserves a word of thanks for his frustration of the nefarious designs 
of the encore fiend, by a repetition of the last verse of Mendelssohn’s 
“Hunting Song” instead of the substitution of another composition. 
Whenever, wherever, whatever, and however Mr. Sims Reeves may 
sing, it seems to be taken for granted that he must oblige again with 
another song. Mr. Crowe conducted with judgment and care. 





“LETTERS UPON THE POETRY AND MUSIC OF THE 
ITALIAN OPERA.” * 
(Continued from page 717). 





LETTER VII. 
My Lorp, 

From what hag been said of the foregoing classes, it is evident 
that none of them are at all calculated to express any emotion which 
approaches to agitation, Their peculiar characteristics, dignity, 
tenderness, elegance, are suitable to the morc temperate and finer 
feclings ; their subject, in short, is sentiment rather than passion. 
This last, however, affords yet a very wide field for musical expression ; 
and, perhaps, it is not going too far to say, that the more violent 
the passion, the more apt the expression of it is to receive additional 
energy from the power of music. The kind of airs which go under 
the general denomination of aria parlante is that whose peculiar 
province is to express violent emotions’of all kinds. As, on the one 
hand, the necessary connection between the subject of the portamento 
the cantadile, and the aria di mezzo carattere, with the respective 
length of notes, and, of consequence, slowness of measure, which has 
been mentioned as characteristic of each of these classes, is evident ; 
so on the other hand, the incdmpatibility of emotions, in any degree 





* “Py the late Mr. Jotn Brown, painter. Edinburgh, 1789.” * 





violent, with slow and deliberate utterance, is equally evident, 

The circumstance, from which this class takes its denomination, being 
the acceleration of spzech, common to all emotions whatever of the 

impetuous kind, it comprehends, of consequence, a vast variety with 
respect both to quality and degree :—It may be said, to take up 
expression just where the aria di mezzo carattere leaves it. Some 
airs of this last class, of the liveliest cast, may approach indeed so near 
to some of the parlante of the least agitated kind, that it might, 
perhaps, be difficult to say to which class they belonged ; but, as soon 
as the expression begins to be in any degree impetuous, the distinction 
is evident, as the degree of passion to be expressed increases, the air 
assumes the name of avia agitata, aria di strepito, aria infuriata. 
Expressions of fear, of joy, of grief, of rage, when at all impetuous, to 
their highest and most frantic degrees, are all comprehended under the 
various subdivisions of theclass.—T heir rhythm has its peculiar province, 
the effect of this kind of airs depending, perhaps, chiefly on its powers. 
The instrumental parts are here likewise of great efficacy, particularly 
in the expression of the more violent passions, giving, by the addition 
of a great body of sound, and by the distinctness and rapidity of their 
execution, a force and energy to the whole, which could never be the 
effect of a voice alone, however flexible, however powerful ; and if it 
be allowed that the beating of a drum has, in consequence of certain 
principles of sound and rhythm, a considerable effect on the mind, 
and that ten drums have a proportionably greater effect than one, it 
must, I apprehend, be also allowed that sounds more beautiful and 
as distinct, nay, infinitely more capable, from their duration, to mark 
the rhythm by distinguishing pause from length of note, must have a 
simiJar effect on the mind,—finer, however, and more powerful, in 

proportion to their superior beauty, accuracy, and other advantages. 
The instruments-here, far from being restricted to the mere support of 
the voice, are called in to co-operate with it in producing one and the 
same effect, but with greater power than that which could be pro- 
duced by the voice alone. 

I am well aware, it may be objected here, that the greater the force 
of the instruments the more they will be apt to overpower the voice, 
and, of consequence, to destroy the principal source of expression, 
namely, the sense of connection between the words and the notes ; 
and, perhaps, it may not be very easy to convince those who are not 
conversant with music, how it is possible this should not be the case. 
All those, however, who have been accustomed to hear good music 
well performed, will be satisfied, on recollection, that, in this kind of 
airs, they have often heard a very numerous orchestra exert all its 
powers, without in the least covering the voice, or disguising the 
sense: And the reason is simply this, that what is called the “ for- 
tissimo,” or extreme force of the orchestra, is not continued uniformly 
throughout the accompanyment, which would, indeed, have the effect 
of completely drowning the voice,—but that this extreme exertion is 
instantaneously called forth, either in those particular notes which 
are peculiarly significant of the rhythm, such as the first of the bar, 
&c., or on some note or notes where the sense itself requires it ; after 
which the piano or hush of the orchestra immediately takes place, 
bearing the voice, excepting in such instantaneous lightnings of 
sound, if I may be allowed the expression, eminently superior through- 
out, nor ever playing for any length:of time with the same continued, 
or with increasing force, excepting in the case of some climax in the 
expression, where the words have either been already heard, or in 
which, at least, their sense, even were they not distinctly heard, 
cannot, from the general tenor of the air, be mistaken. 


(To be Continued). 








Correspondence. 


EMIL NAUMANN, 
Zo the Editor of the Musica WorzD. 

Sik,—In the Musical Times for last month the death of this - 
eminent musical historian is stated to have taken place at Leipzig on 
the 27th June; in the Musical Record of the same date, at Dresden, 
on the 23rd June. For the sake of historical accuracy, will any 
of your readers kindly inform me which of the conflicting statements, 
if either, is correct ? 

‘I am, sir, 
Your obedient servant, 

L. L. N. C., Rumsey, 


London, September roth, 1888. 
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MADAME MARIE ROZE AT SHEFFIELD. 


“‘Qwing to the enterprise of Mr. W. Brown, who had entered 
into an arrangement with Colonel H. Mapleson and Mr. N. 
Vert, Madame Marie Roze included Sheffield in the list of 
English towns to be visited previous to her farewell tour round the 
world. The fact that last night would probably be the only chance 
of hearing the favourite prima donna was all potent to draw a very | 
large house, the orchestra being called upon to accommodate the extra 
crush in the gallery. Madame Roze was supported by a company of 
artists who, if not equal to the diva herself, were highly capable. 

Madame Roze was, of course, the chief feature of the evening. 
She was heartily welcomed when she made her appearance, and still | 
warmer demonstrations rewarded her after each song. In “Softly 
Sighs,” she displayed great dramatic force and brilliant vocalisation, 
her impassioned delivery of the last phrase bringing down the house. 
She responded with a characteristic rendering of “ Comin’ Thro’ the 


(From the Sheffield and Rotherham Independent). | 


| 





Rye.” Watson’s “All in a Garden Fair” was followed by “The | 
Last Rose of Summer.” It was in the Habanera; however, that she | 
secured her greatest success, her abandon of manner and play of | 
feature being replete with high dramatic instinct, and denoting an | 
actress “to the manner born.” The demonstrations which followed 
this display were renewed when the opening strains of her encore 
song— I Dreamt I Dwelt”—were played over, and at its close she 
was honoured with a recall. Madlle. Desvignes is a contralto of 





very creditable powers, her voice being good in its upper range, and 
musical withal. The florid aria of Meyerbeer enabled her to show 
the results of some excellent training, her cadenza being particularly 
good. She was encored, and sang “Darby and Joan 
with much feeling, and in response to her next solo she gave a 
capital rendering of the “Bailiff's Daughter of Islington.” 
Signor Pasini has a voice of considerable power and range, and 
although it was at times hard and unsympathetic, he so pleased the 
audience with “ Dormi pure,” that he was rewarded with a hearty 
encore, which he accepted by singing the favourite tenor air from 
“Rigoletto.” Signor Abramoff was a decided feature of the concert, 
his full, powerful voice and vigorous, pointed singing gaining well 
deserved recognition. He was most successful in the excerpts from 
“Ernani” and “ Faust.” The instrumentalists came in for no small 
amount of commendation for their part of the programme, the clear, 
full tone, firm, graceful bowing, neat harmonics, and the correct 
double stopping of the violinist, winning admiration from all who 
heard him, and gaining for Signor Simonetti hearty recalls. Signor 
Bisaccia proved himself a fine accompanist, and in the Caprice his 
extraordinary executive powers were manifest ; the wide leaps, full 
chords, brilliant scale passages, arpeggios, and contrasts of tone— 
varying from what imaginative minds call the trombone to flute—all 
combining to rouse up the enthusiasm of the audience, which he 
appeased by playing a “Galop de Concert,” of his own composing. 
Altogether the concert was a decided success. 






























TUITION BY CORRESPONDENCE. 


Offices—4, MONTGOMERY STREET, CARLOW. 
ESTABLISHED 1885. 


Candidates rapidly prepared for University, Intermediate 
Civil Service, and other Examinations. 


“NOTES AND QUERIES” DEPARTMENT. 


STUDENTS and Others wishing to have questions answered on French, 
German, Latin, Greek, Irish, Spanish, or Italian, should send same witha Fee 
of 16. for each question,“or 5s. for six questions. 

MATHEMATICAL and SCIENCE QUESTIONS solved for a fee of 6d. | 
each, or 2s. 3d. for six questions. 

The solutions are supplied by a Staff 
Specialists, &c. 

All inquiries and instructions should contain STAMPED ADDRESSED 
ENVELOPE. 





of First Class Graduates, 





Apply. to the Secretary, Examination Syndicate, 
THE ACADEMY, 4, MONTGOMERY STREET, CARLOW 


\ 


SHENSTONE, SHENSTONE & CO. 
















Pianoforte 
Mlannjfacturers. 





SHOW ROOMS :—70, Hackney Road. 
37, St. Peter’s Street, Islington. 


29, Kennington Park Road, London. 


STEAM WORKS :—LEYTON. 





ARRANGED on LIFE POLICIES, REVERSIONS, ANNUITIES, SETTLED INCOMES, and 
every kind of negotiable S “-CURITY. 


BILLS DISCOUNTED. 
W. AUSTEN & CO., BANK CHAMBERS, 44, 






NCES 





HAMMERSMITH ROAD, KENSINGTON, W. 





THE 


TRINIDAD | 
Coeoa & Chocolate Company. 








Offices and Show Rooms: 35, Walbrook, London, E.C. 
Works: Queen’s Road, Battersea, London, S.W. 








Manufacturers of all kinds of COCOA and CHOCOLATE for the Wholesale and Re tail Trades. 








PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION 
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ROBINSON & CLEAVER’S 
COLLARS, CUFFS, AND SHIRTS. 


Samples and Price Lists Post Free. 

COLLARS—Laptes’ 3-fold, from 3s. 6d. per doz GENTS’ 
4-fold, 43 11d. to 5s. 11d. per doz. 
CUFFS—For Ladies or Gentlemen, §5s. 

per doz. 
SHIRTS—Best quality Long Cloth, with 4-fold Linen Fronts 
35s. 6d. per half-doz. (To measure, 2s. extra.) 
N.B.—OLD SHIRTS made as good as new with best materials in 
Neckbands, Cuffs, and Fronts, for 14s. the half doz. 


ROBINSON AND CLEAVER, BELFAST. 


OR. STOLBERC’S VOICE LOZENCE. 


For sore throat, hoarseness, and relaxed throat, also for 
improving the voice 


FOR SINGING AND SPEAKING 


without fatiguing the voice. Celebrated in every town in 
Europe, India, America, and the Colonies. Testimonials 
from Patti, Trebelli, Patey, Santley, and the most eminent 
medical men. 

Sold in boxes; Is. I1/21. and 2s. 9d. ; also in bottles for abroad. 


11d, tc 10s. €d. 











MUSIC STRINCS—WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


d. P. Guivier & Co., 


Manufacturers and Importers of all kinds of Strings 
FOR 


VIOLIN, VIOLA, CELLO, DOUBLE: BASS, HARP, 
ZITHER, GUITAR, BANJO, 


HAVE ALWAYS IN STOCK THE LARCEST ASSORTMENT OF ANY HOUSE IN THE WORLD. 





6, GOLDEN SQUARE, W. 





Vins de Champagne. 





ARTHUR ROEDERER, Reims. 
MAISON FONDEE EN 1876. 





ALFRED S. MALLETT 


(Late of Wardour Street), 


Begs to inform:his friends in the Musical World that he has taken 
Premises at 


THORNFORD ROAD, LEWISHAM, 
Where he is carrying on the business of a 


MUSIC & GENERAL PRINTER, 


CASSON’S 


PATENT 


Organ - Building System 





EPARATE Pedal Organs for each Manual. Expressive 
and Controllable Pedal Basses. Perfect control of all 
Couplers. Reduction of number of Claviers without loss 
of efficiency, &c., &c. See Testimonials from 
Mr. W. T. BEST. 
Rev. Sir F. A. GORE OUSELEY, Bart. 
Dr. SPARK. 
Dr. J. C. BRIDGE, M.A. 
Dr. E. W. TAYLOR, F.C.O. 
The late Mr. J. STIMPSON. 
Mr. R. BARTHOLOMEW. 
Mr. J. HEYWOOD (Birmingham). 
Mr. G. A. AUDSLEY, F.R.1.B.A. 
Mr. A. J. HIPKINS, F-.S.A. 
&e., &c. 








APPLY TO THE SECRETARY, 


Casson’s Patent Organ Company, Limited, 
DENBIGH. 





ORGANISTS AND ORGAN STUDENTS. 


You are kindly requested to write for Ainsworth’s ‘‘ New Patent Organ Pedal 
Combination List.” Ainsworth’s ‘‘New Patent” is perfectly unique and may 
be combined easily with any Piano. It is the only one which may be safély 
combined with any Piano without deteriorating the instrument. Having put down 
at my works two engines and machinery of the most desirable kind, I am now 
supplying my goods at a price which enables every organist and organ student to 
have always ready for use in his Studio an 


ORGAN PEDAL PIANO, 


AFFORDING PERFECTLY UNIQUE PEDAL PRACTICE, 


34, Sheen Park, Richmond. 
DeaR Sir,—I have deferred writing to comment upon your Pedals and 
Action now attached to my pianoforte until I could satisfy myself of their utility 
and efficiency. I can now conscientiously say that they more than fulfil all my an- 
ticipations. Although I am no carpenter, aided by your lucid diagram -1 had 
little difficulty in attaching them myself, and it is impossible to over-estimate the 
comfort they give to me, or to conceive the saving of time one experiences in one’s 


own room.—Believe me, yours truly, 
To Mr. Ainsworth. BURNHAM HORNER, F.R. Hist. S. 


Dear S1r,—It gives me great pleasure to bear testimony to the perfection of 
— invention. I am more than satisfied with your Patent Action and Organ 
edals, and consider them worth double the money. Organists and organ 
students who desire to improve in the Art of Pedalling, which is so essential to a 
good organist, will do well to procure a set. I have seen no Action half so 
effective, and one can sit at the piano and play, ‘‘ Fixed in his everlasting seat,” ox 
any other organ music or organ arrangement, with the greatest pleasure. The touch 
of pedals could not be better, and the action is, as you say, ‘Absolutely free from 
annoyances.” They cannot be too highly recommended, as by belt use, rapid 
progress is certain.—Believe me, sincerely yours, I. B. T ORNTON, 

Organist, Birstall, Leeds. 

: Cologne, July 16th, 1886. 
My Dear S1r,—I have much pleasure in informing you that your Pedals have 
iven the fullest satisfaction. I have them combined with my practice piane, 
any of my musical friends who have seen them, as well as my organ pupils, are 
quite delighted with them ; and I must acknowledge that I have never met with 
any Pedals so mozse/ess and pleasant to play upon as yours. The Action I consider 
durable, and of very good workmanship. Every organist who desires to perfect 


his playing will welcome your invention. I can recommend. your in every 

soda ae ® ours truly, Hers J. RODENKIR HEN. 

To John Ainsworth, Esq. Organist, The Cathedral, Cologne, Germany. 

TOOLS.—In order to facilitate the attachment, a complete set of .tools are sent (four in number) 
each marked for i icula’ By th of these following per 
the directions, ‘ANY 01 E can aiken rea food 1- Am ates - 


On-veceipt of Trade cr Professional Card, you will vecetve List, with Liberal Terms. 
AINSWORTH’S PATENT ORGAN COMBINATION WORKS, 
| BRINSCALL, CHORLEY. 
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~ ASCHERBERC PIANOS, 


“| only perform ay act of villa 

- When I ascribe my successes to a great 

extent to the excellent Instruments from 

your Factory, on which | was favoured to 

play before the public. Remain convinced 

that I shall at all times and everywhere 
give preference to your Pianos above all 
others, and accept the assurance of my 
unbounded esteem. 


Respecttully, 
VLADIMIR VON PAGHMANN.” | 
































“ASGHERBERG PIANO DEPOT. 


211, REGENT STREET, W. 
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